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The splendid results obtained by using our 


Loose Leaf Outlines for Geography and Civics 


| Babe would not rest until they had introduced them into their schools 


{| SUPERINTENDENT WALTER H. YOUNG, St. Johnsbury, Vermont, says: 

“You may be interested tolearn that my sixth grade teachers of 
Geography are very loud in their praise of your Loose Leaf Notebooks. 
The pupils are extremely interested in them. Many get 100 in their 
examinations, while there have been no failures.” 


| PROFESSOR W. M. GEWEHR, Professor of Government in Iowa State 


}| Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, says : 


“The Outlines (of Community Civics) have taken very favorably 
with our Iowa teachers. I think they will do a great deal toward 
*humanizing* the study of Civics and will be a great help to those 
teachers in the rural schools and small towns, who have not had adequate 
training and are always reluctant to depart from the old ways. I shall 
do all I can to have the Outlines put to use in this State.” 


ONE CITY EDITOR of a leading daily was so impressed with the results 
obtained with the Geography Outlines that he voluntarily devoted nearly 
a whole page of his Sunday edition to a “ Write-up” describing the 
interest and enthusiasm of teachers, school-committee, parents, and the 
children themselves, in the work with these Outlines. 


We have scores of just such testimonials. 
Ten minutes’ study will make it easy for an inexperienced teacher to 


work with this new plan. It is pedagogical because it gives the pupils 
the opportunity for investigation and self-expression. They would 


f4| rather study, and build their notebooks, than play. 


Let us send you circulars and further information. 
Send 40 cts. for a sample Outline and a pair of covers. 


Leese Leaf Outlines of Geography. By B. Norman Strong. 6 parts— 
United States, North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 25 
cents each part. 


Loose Leaf Community Civics. By Maud E. Kingsley and Frank H. 


Palmer. Same plan as for Geography. 3 parts—(1) for elementary 
rural, (2) elementary city schools, and (3) for advanced classes. 25 
centsseach part. Special terms for ‘adoptions. 


—1TG) Loose Leaf Covers, adapted to above, and also for any other subjects. 15 


~ cents per pair. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
mucus’ TT root of education, to the educator, is teaching 


| T 


the child to express himself. The trunk of the 
Tree of Education, in the school, begins to branch 
at the beginning of the fourth year. That the 
teachers of the grades below the fourth are more 
numerous and much better satisfied with their posi- 
tions are indications that the work is much better 
adapted to those grades than to the higher grades. 
It is hard to find teachers for the upper grades today. There 
are too many subjects in the school curriculum. No child is able 
to grasp intelligently such a variety of different ideas, or if that 
were possible, to carry them in his mind. This means that 
interest in his work must be lost, and that memory must be 
dulled and weakened, either by inattention, the usual reaction in 
the child, or by over-taxation of the brain. 

If these premises are true, clearly not all the subjects in the 
curriculum, and they are increasing in number, can be taught. 
Then comes the difficult task of selection. If the uniform grading 
system now in force in the schools be continued, the supervisors 
will have to decide which are the essentials and arrange the course 
of instruction along these lines. In the simple life of the earlier 
days of the common school system this was possible, and worked 
very satisfactorily, giving the schools of America high rank 
among the nations. But with the increasing complexity of our 
social and industrial life, this method of procedure has become 
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less and less satisfactory, until the whole school system has become 
a seething cauldron, and we are on the verge, if not in the midst 
of an educational revolution. If it is true that the old-time 
methods are becoming passé, it is equally apparent that some of 
the old-time subjects are becoming obsolete. 

We are concerned today with the living present, not the buried 
past. That Latin and Greek are of value, no one who has ever 
studied them can doubt, but we cannot talk to people in the 
language of either, and the vital things of education are learned 
much more easily, conveniently and pleasantly through intercourse 
with other peoples. Modern languages are of most value to our 
educational process, and conversational lessons of most value in 
these. We need and want only what can be used. The mighty 
engineering problems, the invention of steam and gasoline engines, 
etc., have made necessary the study of mathematics to a greater 
degree than ever before. The germ of disease, scientific farming, 
influence of animals and plants on human prosperity and happi- 
ness, the possibilities of electricity, chemistry, and the many 
other branches of science, have sent us with renewed interest to 
the consideration of nature and science. 


Tuer Epucationat TREE. 


This is an age of specialization. The educational tree, as has 
been said, begins to branch about the fourth year. The main 
branch, up to the present era, has been along the so-called cultural 
lines; today the main branch promises to be an industrial one. 
Almost unrecognized up to within a few years ago, it has already 
dwarfed into insignificance the old education: Considering the 
large number of people educated under the old system, this is a 
most remarkable and astounding change. No wonder the cry 
is that “Things are going to the dogs!” But are they? When 
in the history of the world has such splendid progress been made 
as in our time and age? When such splendid advancement as in 
the last few years, in religion, science, scholarship, poetry, art; 
no matter which way one turns, marvellous is the progress, and 
the value of its accomplishments is inestimable, even without that 
hitherto most valuable quality, “age.” 
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Granting then the impossibility of teaching every individual 
all desirable branches of knowledge, elimination and _ selec- 
tion become necessary. This should begin early, because 
the cultural education will ever be the aim of many, even 
if its importance be lessened. Certain courses must be arranged 
along these lines, while others must be planned along industrial 
lines. These two branches will send off shoots in different direc- 
tions, the young branches differing in length and continued branch- 
ing according to the time necessary to reach a certain goal. At 
each fork of the branches, as the switchman on the railroad, must 
be placed, whether a paid official or not, an expert to advise and 
direct the student. These vocational counsellors, as we call them 
today, are sure to become the most important factors in the educa- 
tion of the future. It is not a new idea. Out of it have come 
superintendents, district superintendents, principals, heads of de- 
partments, in the schools; superintendents, division superintend- 
ents, corporation counsel, foremen, bosses, etc., in the industries. 


VocaTIonaL CoUNSELLOR. 

In the popular mind, the work of the vocational counsellor is 
to secure a job for the pupil. If that were its purpose, by taking 
away the boy’s own initiative, the whole framework of society 
would be wrecked. This does not require an expert; any man 
with the opportunity can do this. The task of the counsellor is 
much more difficult. It is his business, as the railroad official has 
to do, to make out a time schedule, to prepare an A B C path- 
finder, as it were, showing the shortest and best route by which 
a certain educational pilgrimage may be accomplished, stations 
to be passed, and time necessary to complete the journey. This 
is made more complex by the fact that many routes may be taken, 
and one may travel first, second or third class. But it is surely 
possible to arrange a schedule that will do away with some of the 
tremendous waste now going on. No business house, as has been 
frequently said, could endure for a moment such unbelievabie 
waste as is going on in the education of our youth. Then bring 
on the expert, the vocational counsellor, or whatever he may be 
called, and eliminate this waste. This is the real task of the edu- 
cational expert. It is his duty to go from district to district, 
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planning for the education of our children. Much of the super- 
vision of today consists in an endeavor to find out how far the 
teacher falls below the attainments of the supervisor himself. 
Rather it should be the expression of a sincere desire to learn 
the needs of the child and help him, allowing him a glimpse of 
a personality brodder and richer than he has known. Parenthet- 
ically, it may be said that there is less danger of a teacher making 
a failure because of his inability to present the thought clearly 
and logically than there is of his not understanding child nature, 
thus failing to win the pupil’s love as well as his respect. Much 
of the supervisor’s time is also spent in listening to the complaints 
of parents. These should be attended to in an adjustment depart- 
ment, while he attends to the more important matters. 


WeEAKNEss OF PRESENT SYSTEM. 


The present system of promotion is a crime against childhood ; 
children are made careless and idle, they lose time, they fail to 
understand a principle and never afterward grasp the meaning 
of it; their future study is dependent upon their knowing that 
principle and consequently they drift. The results are well known 
—graduates unable to spell, to do the simplest problems in 
arithmetic, in fact they seem to know very little of anything. 
A pupil in the evening school remarked that she seemed 
to get along better there than in the day school, and thought that 
it was because there were fewer subjects. It was easy to agree 
with her. About fourteen different subjects are carried at one 
time by the pupil in the elementary school, four or five in the 
secondary schools, and the same number or less in the college. 
In actual work, later in life, the man will probably confine his 
attention to one special and extremely simple kind of work. It 
is then only that he begins to learn the value of slow, accurate, 
painstaking labor—with habits formed that are diametrically op- 
posed to that sort of thing. The mind of the immature child 1: 
made the dumping ground for the beginning of all the subjects 
taught in the later grades. And it is marvellous the wisdom he 
shows in dodging the requirements. Can any one defend such 
a system ? 
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Tue Propiem. 


But to return to our problem. Two things are clear: some 
plan must be evolved to relieve the child from having to carry too 
many subjects at a time, and at the same time reach the individual 
himself, as the class theory of education is more or less of a 
failure. No two pupils will progress at the same rate, and fur- 
thermore, the rate is not constant, one problem being more diffi- 
cult to a certain pupil than to another, while to the other, of 
nearly equal ability, the difficult problem presents no difficulty, 
yet he, in turn, stumbles and falls at that which has given his 
mate no trouble. And while the moral fibre of the individual is 
best developed by association with others, mental fibre needs, so 
far as possible, individual attention. 

Then the problem narrows to this: “How to give community 
life and individual instruction.” This is the task before us, most 
complex and difficult, how difficult may be understood by the 
numerous schemes of grading and promotion that have been sug- 
gested. As none of these has proved successful, it may not be 
amiss to offer another. 


Tur Puan or ture Unit System. 


The following plan, which may be called the Unit System of 
Grading and Promotion, is intended to supplant the present sys- 
tem (a system of promotion without understanding, producing 
stagnation or loafing; a system that holds the brilliant pupil to 
the pace set by the dullard; a system that attempts many things 
poorly) by introducing a system that preserves the good things 
of the present graded system, but has for its basic principle, “What 
you earn you get”; a system that makes it impossible to secure 
advancement through cheating, now so common; a system which 
works by what is approximately individual teaching, owing to a 
grading constantly changing according to the attainments of the 
pupils, instead of, as now, virtually according to age. 

It is generally conceded that the best mental training is that 
which deals with the individual, so any plan to be really success- 
ful must consider each of the thousand or two thousand pupils in 
a school or district, instead of only the eight to sixteen or more 
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grades. This, because of the great expense involved in providing 
room accommodations and teachers, has seemed an insurmount- 
able obstacle. The Unit System is intended to solve this diffi- 
culty. 

Consider, for illustration, an eight-grade grammar school in 
any of our cities or towns. The course in the first three grades, 
with the possible exception of the number work, is now quite 
satisfactory, and needs little change, although the Unit System 
might begin in the first grade as well as in the fourth. Music, 
Reading, Penmanship, subjects in which the individual ability 
is clearly manifest, and where the contagion of enthusiasm is an 
incentive, are properly class exercises, and can be taught in large 
divisions as we are now doing, without seriously impeding progress. 
Topics necessitating a topical method of study or analytical rea- 
soning, where the teacher must know something about the mental 
processes by which the pupil arrives at a decision, require indi- 
vidual instruction. As similar steps will be taken in all subjects, 
the subject of arithmetic only is used as an illustration. 

By the time the child has reached the fourth grade he has 
some idea of number. The arithmetic for the succeeding five 
grades should be carefully divided into divisions or sections, and 
principles, and an estimate made of the probable amount of work 
that can be accomplished in each three months of each year. 
At the end of the first three months the teacher of the fourth 
grade will find that her class is easily divided into three sections, 
according to the amount of work accomplished. She will promote 
the first section to the fifth grade—similar promotions of course 
having been made in all the upper classes at the same time—and 
continue her program with the rest of the class. It is evident 
that the teachers at the beginning and end of the arithmetic 
chain will have a whole or part of a period either unused or 
with very much smaller classes, time which may be assigned by 
the principal to some other lesson or given as free time; and that 
some of the pupils could have completed the work in another 
month, or in even less time. It is also evident that one extra 
teacher will be required in each eight grades. However, this 
added expense will be more than offset by the obvious decrease 
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in leftovers and the shortened time given to the subject. The 
pupil who did not quite succeed the first time will exert himself 
more the next time, that the same thing may not occur again. 
Certainly there will be some loss of time, but this loss will not 
be comparable with the loss under the present system. 

In the class it will be found that children after listening w 
instruction in the other divisions will advance more rapidly 
‘(principle of the country school). It will be possible for any 
boy to be promoted with the advanced third of his class. Such 
a prospect will spur on the sluggard, as he knows that at the end 
of the three months, if he has mastered all the principles with 
the upper third of his class he will be promoted, if not, he will 
have to wait another three months. The system compels him to 
do his best. There is no time to sulk, either, because he will 
feel keenly the disgrace of having to compete, perhaps of being 
beaten, by younger pupils, while at the same time he may be 
far advanced in some other subject. 

A Daily Record Card will be necessary, perhaps arranged like 
the following, which indicates the sections of the subject studied, 
with numbers corresponding to the principles considered in each 
section. 


Puprw’s Datty Recorp Carp. 


Name Date leaving grade 

Subject Date entering grade 

Attendance Pres. Abs. T. 
Sept. 


Oct. This part of card quadrille ruled— 
Nov. absence being marked with cross formed 
Dee. by diagonals of small square, half-day 
Jan. absence by one diagonal, tardiness by 
Feb. vertical diameter,dismissal by horizontal 
Mar. diameter, i.e. X, 7, |, —. Figures 
Apr. ‘indicating the days of the month are 
May printed at the top of each column. 
June 
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Sections of Subject. Principles—Date when complete:|. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
a ae aa 
Gperations............. In spaces below figures are written 
Wh. numbers dates when principles are completed, 
MEE UE Resides ce cen ee as 9—12. 
a TU eh cee dee oss 


Certain subjects or principles are found to be difficult to certain 
minds; this plan gives that child the opportunity of slowing up 
until he conquers them, and then of rapidly passing over the, to 
him, easier principles, and reaching the goal at the same time. 
Thus provision is made for the different abilities of the pupils 
and their different rates of advancement. It is a sort of retarded 
rapid advancement plan, because of the tri-monthly promotions 
from grade to grade. Promotions within the grade may be made 
at any time. The number of principles taught will be deter- 
mined by the capacity of the pupils of that unit and the time at 
the command of the teacher. No pupil should be promoted who 
has not mastered the principles of his unit. It is well known 
that the ability of classes varies as much as individuals. The 
Unit System provides for this contingency. Since promotion is 
made an accomplishment, when a pupil has completed the work 
of the highest grade in a given subject he drops that subject and 
takes up another. All courses are closely correlated with the 
later or high school courses. 

As many subjects or combinations of subjects may be intro- 
duced requiring one period per day per week as there are classes 
of pupils not otherwise engaged. Each teacher has a certain 
number of such periods, or teacher-hours, per year. As many 
teachers will be required as there are teacher-hours of work to do. 
Allotting to each teacher a fair number of such hours of work, 
the number of hours in a school day may be variable, the older 
students and the more advanced work coming later in the day 
or in the evening. 


Crass Recorps. 


Some record of advancement must be kept. Two sets of cards 
are necessary,—one set for each individual for each subject, to be 
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kept on file in each home room and to be sent with pupil from 
room to room. Such a form is shown in the foregoing illustra- 
tion. Percentages are unnecessary, as he is no longer promoted 
on the fact that he has nine-tenths of one per cent more than his 
neighbor, or even five per cent more, but on his ability to grasp 
the thought. Cheating under such conditions will avail him 
nothing. A set of larger record sheets (one for each pupil) giving 
a summary of attendance and accomplishment is kept in the office, 
the data copied monthly by the teachers or preferably by clerical 
assistants assigned to a group of districts. Such a record sheet, 
punched for filing in book, may perhaps be prepared according to 
the following plan: , 


PrerRsonaL Recorp. 


Name C. Date of Birth Vac. 
Parent or Guardian Residence 
ATTENDANCE REcoRD. ° 


Pres. Abs. T. 
1916. This part of sheet quadrille ruled, 
1917. three lines opposite each year, gives 
1918. amplespace in which to record month 
1919. (using initial only) and date when 
1920. absent, tardy, or dismissed. By writ- 
1921. wg days of month in red ink, and re- 
1922. sorting to the same scheme of mark- 
1923. «mg half-days, etc., as in foregoing 
daily record card, the complete rec- 
ord of pupil for entire course may be 
easily kept. Successive days of ab- 
sence are indicated by use of dash 
between two dates, as 2—9 (eight 


days). 


Sprc1AL CoMMENDATION, 
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(Reverse side of sheet.) 


Heattu Report. 


ScHOLARSHIP. 


Arith. Geog. Gram. Hist. Eng. 
Begin Com. wks. 
Grade 4. Here are entered under their several headings the 


Grade 5. dates when the different subjects are begun, when the 
Grade 6. course is completed, and number of weeks required. 
Grade 7. 

Grade 8. 


By doing away with bi-monthly reports and comparative per- 
centages much of the drudgery of a teacher’s life and the attendant 
discord will be avoided. 

GRADUATION. 

Graduation will be determined by points, and occasionally by 
years of work. A minimum number of points will be necessary 
for graduation, and that event will take place at the end of seven, 
eight or nine years, depending on the child’s ability and the 
development of his mind. Graduation exercises will be held but 
once a year, most appropriately, it is believed, in June. Under 
the present system of promotion the older pupil is supposed to 
graduate earlier than the younger. This superiority of age is 
an artificial standard, peculiar to the schools, especially the elemen- 
tary. The moment he enters the business world he is confronted 
with and affronted by the fact that young men are in places of 
control and trust. He who always felt himself superior to his 
younger comrade is astonished to find that he is no longer even 
considered his equal. A thirteen-year-old girl, with her hair hang- 
ing in a braid down her back, defeating at tennis adult and tried 
veterans of the game, is a recent illustration of what is meant. 
The elder, shocked at such a state of affairs, often becomes dis- 
couraged and gives up the fight; hence the call for young blood. 
Yet, on the other hand, young blood is not better than old blood 
in the mental struggle, nor as good, for it lacks experience,—if 
both are striving equally hard. 
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Instead of the next step in the educational process being the 
high school or college, why not the factory or farm? Why should 
not the state, why ought not the state, to control the education of 
boys and girls much longer than it does, by giving credit to those 
desiring such recognition, to noteworthy results accomplished in 
factory, office, or on the farm? A diploma granted by the state for 
actual achievement as an expert accountant, bookkeeper, farmer, 
ete., woul be eagerly sought after by the ambitious boy or girl, 
and in the event of government need be a most valuable source 
of supply. It would be the highest kind of reference to present 
to a future employer. Other aspects of government recognition 
may perhaps be considered here. Why should we complain of 
lack of appreciation of music, when we penalize the child who 
tries to gain such knowledge, by taking away his play time, giving 
him no credit for his work, and making him pay for his own 
education. If the government is unwilling to pay the cost of such 
instruction, it might at least confer some sort of degree on teachers 
of music as on its doctors and lawyers, thus affording a degree 
of protection to the public, and then insist that the child be allowed 
one or more points toward his diploma. Should not dancing be 
similarly encouraged? Anything that makes for better citizenship 
ought to be recognized and encouraged. In a similar way, the 
state should be on the alert to reward a man or woman who per- 
forms a signal service in the community. A case in point is that 
of a man who, after four years of unremitting and unremuner- 
ative labor, even at a considerable outlay of cash, having at last 
brought about the successful accomplishment of his project, sud- 
denly found himself set aside by the moneyed interests and ac- 
corded the ignominy of silence. The reasons given were that 
he didn’t have the money to handle such a big enterprise (they 
saw to it that he didn’t), and that his manner was disagreeable— 
after four years of uncriticised effort, practically unassisted. For 
its own protection the state ought to see that constructive work 
is rewarded. The Unit System tries to make the child’s work the 
beginning of his life work, and hence endeavors to make it as near 
life as possible. Good work of any kind must receive its just 
reward under this system. 
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CurRICULUM. 

Much thought will be given, it is not now, to arranging the 
teaching in order to adapt it to the age of the child. The sub- 
jects themselves will be given to the teachers best qualified to 
teach them. Not more than five subjects will claim the attention 
of the child at any one time, and fewer will be better. But in 
the course of seven to nine years he may consider many more. 
Because a child ought to know some geography, history, etc., we 
prepare elaborate courses of study. Nine-tenths of our time are 
spent in preparing the course and a small fraction of that time 
in studying the child’s capacity to grasp its principles, or in ascer- 
taining whether it is closely related to that period of his develop- 
ment. He is told what he ought to know, and an attempt is made 
to make him learn it. Little time is spent in studying the child 
to see if in the natural unfolding of his mind he seizes with avidity 
the things we are offering him (it is true that afterward he may 
rebel so strenuously that we are glad to withdraw our undesirable 
offering). 

In our courses of study we should plan for the pupils who need 
to know but little of a given subject, and at the same time for the 
one who will require it as a vital step in his life’s work. These 
subjects should be closely correlated with life itself. Certain defi- 
nite aims should be given to each subject leading to specific life 
works, if education is to be truly successful; hence a number of 
children may require little more than the four fundamentals in 
arithmetic; to study more would be a waste of time. The Unit 
System is elastic enough to take care of all this. 


SUPERVISION. 


An innumerable variety of methods is in vogue today, even in 
the same city. This is unwise, the effort of comparatively un- 
skilled minds, while the wisest minds, the educational experts, are 
often engaged in clerical work or in listening to the complaints 
of parents. Each particular part of the curriculum should be 
carefully thought out and should be the same all over the city. 
One well known Massachusetts superintendent, who held office 
continuously for twenty-five years, having selected the best text- 
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book that he could find, adhered strictly to it in lieu of a course 
of study. This simple and concrete method was eminently suc- 
cessful and placed his schools in the front rank in scholarship. 
The great danger of such a method is that the textbook may be- 
come obsolete and the town or city fail to discard it. Textbooks, 
if they dealt with only a division of a subject, or a few principles, 
could be more easily changed, and it would be possible to obtain 
more nearly the best thought than if the whole subject were treated 
by one person. It is apparent that no one person can be the 
highest authority on many matters. It is pitiful to contemplate 
how antiquated (not to mention the dirt) some of the textbooks 
in daily use are, and because of the great expense necessary to 
a change, no relief in sight. Changes should be made by those 
best fitted to judge, by the highest intellectually trained minds, 
and because the result of the best thought, universally adopted. A 
community should feel that it could not afford to miss the oppor- 
tunity of profiting by such new thought. 
Summary or VAturE or Unit System. 

Teaches thoroughness. 

Breaks up the deadly leveling system now in use. 

Provides for a retarded, rapid, individual advancement, saving 
much time. 

Prevents cheating by taking away incentive. 

Puts an end to the false pride due to age, possibly would pre- 
vent pupils from leaving school because of that self-consciousness 
which age produces. 

Makes necessary a more definite plan of what is best to teach. 

Reduces number of subjects that each child has to carry in his 
mind at one time, but allows for a wide divergency during course. 
(May vary in different communities. ) 

Provides opportunity for brighter, pupils to advance more rap- 
idly, and for slower pupils to advance according to their indi- 
vidual abilities. 

Lessens amount of clerical work to be performed by the teache-. 

Teaches pupils to concentrate in order to advance more rapidly, 
and brings home to the parent the exact knowledge of how his 
child compares with others. 
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Does away with the question of discipline. 

Makes possible a selection of subjects particularly needed in 
various communities. 

Makes it necessary for the supervisors to plan definitely what 
shall be taught and the best methods to be applied. 

Gives every child an opportunity to develop his Tatents at the 
utmost speed consistent with his strength, regardless of any weak- 
nesses in other directions. 

A prophecy: Once the hobbles are removed from our children, 
the world will stand amazed at the rapidity of their progress. 


The Season’s Change 


Oh, could the roses bloom 
All the year! 

But flower-fires consume 

Beauty to ashes upon Nature’s altars; 

In vague and fateful sighs the wood-song falters; 
A lonely spirit grieves by Summer’s bier: 

Oh, roses can not bloom 
All the year! 


Alas, the leaves must fall 

Every year! 
Once death is known, then all 
The happy world is changed forevermore ; 
Never again, oh, never as before, 

The joy of life all innocent of fear! 
Alas, the wan leaves fall 

Every year! 


But Winter can not reign 

All the year! 
Glad birds will sing again ; 
Hope in the bud, where clung the fallen leaf, 
Will blossom ; from the chrysalis of grief 

Bright wings will break when sounds the summons clear! 
Oh, Winter can not reign 

All the year! 

SToKeLy 8. FIsHEr. 
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Mavup Exma Krinastey. 
(Concluded from Education for February.) 


| 2. In King Richard’s Pavilion. 
| a. Situation of affairs. (Chapter 6.) 
f (1) Significance of title verse. 
(2) Scene of action. 
(3) Summary of the general situation. 
| (4) Condition of affairs when the story opens. 
(a) Summary of paragraphs 4-8. 
| b. King Richard and De Vaux. 
| (1) Picture which opens the scene. (Paragraph 9.) 
(2) De Vaux’s report. 
Suggestion 9. Connect this report with the events of the pre- 
ceding chapter. What was the object of the pilgrimage? 
(3) Points to notice in the dialogue between Richard and ~ 
De Vaux. 
(a) Relations between Richard and De Vaux. 
(b) Richard the mainspring of the Crusade. 
(c) Device by which the reader is introduced to the 
royal leaders. 
(d) Character sketches; revelations as to character 
of Richard. 
(e) Richard’s ambition; his ultimatum. (Were 
such a knight, etc.) 
(4) The interruption; tumult in the encampment. 
Suggestion 10. Describe the closing scene of the chapter. 
What value has this scene in the construction of the story? Ex- 
| plain the following: “Coeur de Lion, Hospitallers, Templars, 
mangonel, lelies, That dull Austrian. Describe the attitude of 
the Templars towards the Crusades. What mental picture have 
you acquired of King Richard? of De Vaux? 
Note 8. While on his way to Palestine, Richard was detained 
in Sicily by business relating to the inheritance of his sister, a 
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widowed queen of that country, who ultimately accompanied him 
to the Holy Land. In his company sailed also a Navarrese prin- 
cess, Berengaria, to whom he was married in Cyprus. 
3. The Arab Physician. 
a. England and Scotland. 
(1) Attitude of Richard towards the Scotch Crusaders ; 
of De Vaux. 
b. De Vaux and the Knight of the Leopard. 
(1) Character sketch of De Vaux. 
(2) The Saracens in the Christian camp. 
(a) Scene confronting De Vaux when he came from 
the king’s pavilion. 
(4) The meeting with Kenneth. 
(a) De Vaux’s train of thought. 
(b) Resume of the dialogue between Sir Kenneth 
and De Vaux. 

Suggestion 11. Comment on De Vaux’s attitude to Kenneth 
throughout the interview. From this conversation explain the 
presence of the Saracens in the camp; of the camels. Give Ken- 
neth’s answer to the following questions: (1) Who will vouch for 
the honor of Saladin? (2) May I crave of you, Sir Knight, how 
you became concerned in this affair? (3) May I not be entrusted 
with it, Sir Kenneth, and with the answer of the holy man ? 

Suggestion 12. From this point make for yourselves for each 
chapter a glossary of unfamiliar words and expressions. Also, 
paraphrase all figurative expressions the application of which is 
not sufficiently obvious. Note carefully all character-developing 
episodes. 

(5) De Vaux in Kenneth’s quarters. 
(a) “The most metaphorical speech that De Vaux 
was ever known to utter.” 
(b) Picture of the scene within the hut; details; 
effect upon De Vaux. 
(c) The stag greyhound: his name. 
Note 9. An important chapter of the story. 
(d) Mark the change in De Vaux’s manner. 
(e) The episode of this portion of the story. 
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(f) Two conversations regarding the dog: report in 
full. 
(g) Closing scene of chapter 7. 
(h) Significance of title verse. 
c. The report of the Baron of Gilsland. (Chapter 8.) 
(1) Richard’s opinion of Kenneth. 
(a) Report the dialogue under this heading. 
(2) The letter: King Richard’s decision. 
d. The Archbishop of Tyre. 
(1) What led De Vaux to consult the prelate? 
(2) Picture of the prelate: his advice. 
(3) De Vaux’s second visit to Kenneth: its object. 
(a) The squire awakes—relate in full the episode. 
Suggestion 13. Note the silken bag and the reviving draught. 
(b) The prelate’s excitement: its cause; impression 
produced by the scene. Sir Kenneth and King 
Richard. (Chapter 9.) 
(1) De Vaux’s suspicions and conjectures. 
(2) Kenneth summoned to the king: purpose. 
(3) Enumerate the different subjects touched upon in 
the ensuing conversation. 
(a) Reason for Kenneth’s embarrassment. 
(b) Sir Kenneth discloses the object of his visit to 
the hermit. 
Suggestion 14. Learn, My charge was to propose . . . our 
armies from Palestine. 
(c) Argument used by the king to induce Kenneth 
to reveal his mission. 
Note 10. Here the episode of chapter 4 is explained. The 
conditions of the peace are disclosed later. 
(d) Effect of the disclosure upon the king. 
(e) Kenneth’s opinion of Theodoric: his folly, his 
penitence, his policy. 
(f) Conversation on the subject of Kenneth and 
_ Edith: its purport. 
(g) Richard’s opinion of Saladin; of the French; 
of the Austrians, 
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(4) The deputation from the Council. 
(a) Delineative pictures and character sketches. 
(b) The message of the Marquis of Montserrat. 
(c) The king’s ironical reply. 
(d) The Grand Master’s message; the king’s reply. 

(5) The Arabian physician enters. 
(a) Conversation in the outer pavilion. 
(b) De Vaux’s action. 
(c) The two languages. 
(d) The small red purse. 
(e) The test. 
(f). The royal command. 

(6) The closing scene. 
(a) The king’s pledge. 

Suggestion 15. Learn, To the immortal honor . . . hand. 


4, The plots of the royal leaders. 
a. Points to be noted in chapter 10. (Citations from the text.) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Note 11. 


These adventurous Crusaders may succeed and again 

plant the Cross on the bulwarks of Zion. 

Conrade of Montserrat might become Conrade, King 

of Jerusalem. 

Guy de L[usignan’s claims to the throne would be pre- 

ferred to mine, if Richard recovers . . . chotce. 
Guy de Lusignan had no other title to the throne 


than his wife, who was recognized as the heiress of the kingdom 
but could not herself assume the leadership of a nation of war- 
riors. In 1190 this princess died, leaving as her heiress a younger 
sister, who promptly married Conrade. Conrade had saved 
whatever still remained of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and he 
demanded that Guy be deposed and the crown placed on his head. 
The dispute was settled by allowing Guy to retain the crown for 
life, with Conrade as his recognized heir. 


(4) 
(5) 


Few, save Conrade of Montserrat, dared frankly .. . 
wreck, 


Our interests bind us together. 
(a) Explain. 
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(6) But what were our hopes . . . Saladin? 
(a) Conrade’s answer. 


(7) Philip of France . . . force of his kingdom. 
(8) The Duke of Austria concewes himself disgracefully 
treated . . . rejoice. 


(9) Richard arise from his bed, say’st thou? Conrade, he 
must never arise! 
(a) Conrade’s agitation. 

(10) Let me but first try . . . England. 
(11) The ensign of England: effect upon Conrade. 

(a) Conrade’s decision. 

Suggestion 16. Why was Kenneth chosen as the Council’s 
envoy? To what extent did the Council err in tts choice and 
judgment? Prepare character sketches of the Grand Master, of 
Conrade. Note the contribution of chapter 10 towards a charac- 
ter sketch of King Richard. Explain Moloch of their own ambt- 
tions. 

b. Conrade and the Archduke of Austria. (Chapter 11.) 

(1) Significance of the title verse. 

(2) Character sketch of Leopold; delineative picture. 

(3) Relations between Leopold and Richard. 

(a) Discord fanned by Philip of France; Philip’s 
policy. 

(4) Conrade employs the Archduke’s jealousy of King 
Richard as the means of dissolving the league of the 
Crusaders. 

(5) Conrade’s visit to the Archduke. 

(a) Pretence. 

(b) Discussion in full of the manners and customs 
observed at the feast. 

(c) Steps leading up to the introduction of Conrade’s 
errand. 

(d) Conrade inspires jealousy of Richard. 

(e) Discussion regarding the eagle and the lion: 
interpretation, significance, point. 

(£) Yonder hangs his banner, etc.—significance of 
this statement and accompanying gesture. 
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(g) Conrade’s wily reply to the accusation of the 
Archduke. 
(h) Leopold’s excitement; his action. 
(6) Disorderly scene at St. George’s Mount. 
(a) Action of Conrade in this crisis. 
(7) Scene in Richard’s tent. 
i Note 12. The action of (5) and (7) is synchronous. 
iy} (a) Richard restored to health. 
| (b) Physician refuses reward; conversation under 
this head. : 
i (c) Richard hears the tumult and learns its cause. 
| (d) Conrade’s part in this scene. 
(e) King Richard’s action. 
(8) The unexpected arrival of Richard at St. George’s 
i Mount. 
i | (a) Description in detail of the scene. 
) Suggestion 17. Note the agitation of De Vaux; the various 
q rumors spreading through the encampment; the invocation of the 
English ; the action of Kenneth; King Richard’s first words; the 
effect of his arrival upon Leopold ; the King’s action at this point; 
the reply of the Germans; the episode of King Richard and Wal- 
| lenrode; the irresolution of the Germans shown by their various 
cries. 
(9) King Philip of France appears upon the scene. 
(a) Effect of his arrival. 
(b) King Philip’s character; Richard’s estimate of 
him. 
(c) Relative positions, politically, of Richard and 
Philip; relative positions in the Crusade. 
(d) King Philip’s politic speech. 
Suggestion 18. Learn, As sworn brethren of the Cross .°. . 
ytelded. 
(e) The Archduke’s reply; Richard’s ultimatum; 
Philip’s rejoinder. 
(£) Position of characters at the end of the scene. 
(g) Charge entrusted to Kenneth. 
(10) Conclusion of the chapter. 
(a) Grounds of complaint which each of the three 
rulers has against the other. 
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(b) Conrade’s satisfaction. (I have unloosed .. . 
asunder. ) 
(c) The Templar’s comment. 

Suggestion 19. What impression does the conduct of Richard 
make upon you in this scene? What addition does this chapter 
make to your materwal for a character sketch of Richard? Explain, 
Dickon of the Broom, The lion hath taken a-spring above the 
eagle, the Teutonic wine-skin, the island mastiff. Put into your 
own words the thought conveyed by, “Philip might be termed the 
Ulysses, as Richard was indisputably the Achilles, of the Cru- 
sade.” Point out the difference between Oriflamme and Banner. 

Note 18. As chapter 11 marks the close of the first stage in 
the story development, it will be well, at this point, to review 
briefly the narrative: 

In 1191, at Tyre, which is all that is left of the Christian 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, the kings and warriors of all Europe 
have gathered and united their forces and resources to wrest from 
Saladin, the great Mohammedan leader, the Holy City of Jeru- 
salem. 

The royal leaders, out of whose fortunes the story of “The 
Talisman” is constructed, are: King Philip of France, highest 
in rank of all European monarchs; King Richard of England, his 
vassal and rival; and the Archduke Leopold of Austria. To King 
Richard, because of his great renown and great feats of arms, 
has been given the command of the expedition, and England’s 
standard floats alone from St. George’s Mount in the center of the 
encampment. With these sovereigns are associated Conrade, Mar- 
quis of Montserrat, aspiring to become Oonrade, King of Jeru- 
salem; and the Grand Master of the Templars, openly an ally, 
but secretly a foe of Richard. Both these personages are con- 
vineed that a favorable outcome to this Crusade is impossible under 
existing circumstances. Opposed to the Crusaders is Saladin, 
Sultan of Egypt and Syria, the great Moslem hero and warrior, 
an admirer of his noble antagonist, Richard Coeur de Lion. 

When our narrative opens, King Richard is prostrated with 
fever, and the Council of Rulers, taking advantage of his help- 
lessness, has arranged a thirty days’ truce with the sultan. In 
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addition, this Council has sent, secretly, Sir Kenneth, a Scotsman 
in Richard’s train, as envoy to Engaddi, to propose, through the 
medium of the hermit of Engaddi, a holy man, protected by 
Saladin himself, the establishment of a lasting peace and the with- 
drawing of the Christian armies from Palestine. While carrying 
out these commands, Kenneth meets a Saracen Emir in the Wil- 
derness of the Red Sea, and engages in knightly combat with him. 
The Emir finds Sir Kenneth a worthy foe, and they go together, 
as errant knights are wont, to the grotto of Engaddi. The Saracen, 
learning of Richard’s illness, persuades Saladin to send his own 
physician to the king; and, in due time, Kenneth arrives at the 
encampment with the Oriental leech. King Richard, who has 
confidence in Saladin’s good faith, orders the physician to be 
admitted to his presence. Amid an anxious silence on the part of 
the courtiers standing around, the Arab fills a cup with spring 
water, dips into it a small red purse which he takes from the 
bosom of his gown, and gives it to the king to drink. The king 
drains the cup, sinks back upon his cushions, and falls into a deep 
slumber, from which he awakes with his fever gone and his 
strength returned. 

While this scene is enacted, Conrade and the Grand Master of 
the Templars discuss the desirability of a treaty with Saladin 
and disclose their plot against the successful carrying-out of 
the Crusade, showing to what extent it is for the interests 
of each to promote a conspiracy to check such a Crusade. The 
Templar would stop at nothing, but would put Richard out of the 
way at once; Conrade shrinks from the assassination of Richard 
and determines that, before resorting to such desperate measures, 
he will try to break the peace between England and the other 
rulers. 

On the day following this discussion, Conrade dines with the 
Archduke of Austria, and so plays upon his host’s jealousy and 
hatred of Richard that the drunken Archduke rushes from his 
tent and places the Austrian banner beside the banner of England 
on St. George’s Mount. The uproar consequent upon this most 
exciting scene is the first sound heard by King Richard when he 
awakes from his sleep. He springs from his couch, dresses hastily, 


—_—_e_—_ 
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and rushes from the pavilion. De Vaux quickly spreads the alarm 
through the British force. Arrived at the mount, King Richard 
pulls down the Austrian standard and defies the Archduke and 
his followers. An unseemly broil is quelled by the intervention 
of Philip of France, whose position gives him authority. The 
Austrian banner is removed, and, as before, England’s standard 
floats alone from the mount. To Kenneth, because of his services 
to Richard, falls the honor of watching the banner throughout the 
night. 

The love story of “The Talisman,” which is to be developed 
later, is hinted at in these chapters. Sir Kenneth, it appears, has 
fallen in love with the Lady Edith. Berengaria, Richard’s wife, 
who has accompanied her husband to Palestine, goes on a pilgrim- 
age, with the ladies of her court, among whom is Edith, to the 
chapel of the Carmelite Nuns at Engaddi, where they are seen 
by Sir Kenneth, who recognizes Edith by the ring on her finger. 
This accidental meeting the Knight of the Leopard confesses to 
Richard, and, in this interview, the reader learns that the beau- 
tiful Lady Edith is a relative of the king, so far above the humble 
Scot in rank that the knight’s cause is absolutely hopeless. 


5, Sir Kenneth’s Perilous Adventure. 
a. On watch beside the Banner of England. (Chapter 12.) 
(1) Picture the opening scene of the chapter. 
(2) Kenneth’s train of thought. 
(3) Story of chapters 12 and 13. 
(a) The dwarf’s errand and token. (Explained in 
chapter 16.) 
(b) Kenneth’s reasoning; his decision. 
(c) Meeting between Kenneth and Edith. 
(d) The ery of the dog. 
(e) Kenneth returns to the mount. (Describe the 
scene. ) 

Suggestion 20. Comment on the literary excellence of this 
chapter (13). How might the description of the scene be short- 
ened? Comment on the climax and the feeling aroused by it in 
the mind of the reader. If you were describing this episode for 








rs 
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a motion picture what features would you have brought out on 
the screen? Criticise Kenneth’s action. Excuse Kenneth’s action. 
Discuss the action of the Queen and Edith. 
b. Sir Kenneth’s hopeless plight. (Chapters 14-17.) 
(1) Title verse: its application. 
(2) Plans proposed by the Arabian physician. 
(3) Disclosures of the Arabian physician: 
(a) The peace proposals. 
(b) Saladin’s almost incredible secret. 
(c) The attitude of the allied princes; of the arch- 
bishop; of the Knights Templar; of Conrade. 

Note 14. Here is the plot of “The Talisman” :—The proposal 
that Saladin will share his empire with Richard and permit free 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem on condition that he shall have for his 
royal spouse the Christian damsel known as Lady Edith of Plan- 
tagenet. From later chapters we learn that this proposal of Sala- 
din was, from his point of view, an effort to fulfill his supposed 
destiny ; for the hermit of Engaddi had read in the stars that the 
enmity of Richard’s most dangerous foe was to be ended by 
marriage with Richard’s kinswoman. 

Suggestion 21. Can you find in history any basis for such a 
plot as this ? 

(4) Kenneth’s reception of these revelations; his solilo- 
quy ; his decision. 
(5) Kenneth and King Richard. 
(a) Description of the interview. 

Suggestion 22. Note in this chapter the reason why King 
Richard does not slay Kenneth ; the effect on Richard of the Scot’s 
warning in regard to Edith; the fate of Kenneth; De Vaux’s 
sympathy. What devices does the author use to arouse the sym- 
pathy and interest of the reader? 

(6) Points to be noted in chapters 16-18. 
(a) Queen Berengaria: delineative picture; character 
sketch. 
(b) Biographical sketch of Lady Edith: her attitude 
towards Sir Kenneth. 
(c) Berengaria’s plea: its effect. 
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(d) Connection of chapter 16 with an earlier episode 
of the story. 

(e) Arguments used by the priest in his intercession 
for the Duke of Austria: his name and story; his 
mystic prophecies; circumstances which compel 
this revelation. 

(f) Arguments used by the priest in his intercession 
for Kenneth. 

(g) El Hakim’s intercession: his arguments and 
threats; result. 

(h) The Talisman. 

(i) Varying moods of King Richard. 

Suggestion 23. Note the dramatic intensity of these scenes. 


6. King Richard and the Council. (Chapters 18 and 19.) 
a. King Richard’s accusation of the Duke of Austria. 
(1) Command issued to De Vaux. 
(2) The hermit of Engaddi interferes; his plea; his re- 
port of the verdict of the Council; of Austria’s action. 
b. Proceedings of the Council. 
(1) The archbishop’s report. 
Suggestion 24. Recite on the following topics: 
, (a) Preparations of Saladin. 
\ (b) Decision of the monarchs; policy of Conrade 
and the Templars. 
(c) Position of the King of England. 
if (d) The compromise: Saladin’s proposals and condi- 
. tions. 
(2) The king’s reply to this announcement. 
Suggestion 25. Read carefully and study the paragraph be- 
j ginning, I cannot tell. 
(3) The reception of Richard by the Council; his course 
of procedure; its effect. 

Suggestion 26. By what event does the author add to the 
dramatic value of the scene? Throughout the story, what has 
| - been the author’s attitude towards Richard? Study the paragraph 
which begins, And is it even so. . . . 
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(4) Consultation of Conrade and the Master of the 
Templars. 
(a) What do you learn from this conversation? 

(5) The Templar’s plot. 

Note 15. Like all real romances, “The Talisman” has a sub- 
ordinate plot developing side by side with the main one. Here 
the secondary plot is the effort on the part of Conrade and the 
Templar to get rid of Richard. The foiling of this plot supplies 
a motive for the most interesting episodes of the story. 


7. The Nubian slave. 
a. In chapter 20 the main plot is developed by 
(1) Edith’s reception of Saladin’s proposals. 
(2) The arrival of the Nubian slave—a gift from Saladin. 

Note 16. We learn later that the slave bears a letter to Edith 

from Saladin. 
b. The subordinate plot is developed by 
(1) The appearance on the scene of the marabout. 
(2) The arrival of the letters from England. 

Note 17. ‘The contents of these letters gave King Richard so 
much matter for reflection that he became oblivious to his sur- 
roundings, thus giving the dancer an opportunity to catch him 
off his guard. 

(3) The presence of the Nubian slave. 

Suggestion 27. Tell the story of the attempt upon Richard’s 
life (chapters 20 and 21). Give all the details of the picture of 
the paragraph which begins, Deeper in the shadow. . . . Describe 
the position of the characters at the close of chapter 20. How 
does Saladin state the fact that the Nubian is dumb? Tell the 
story of the mute’s written messages. Account for the unusual 
demeanor of the king. What conclusions have you reached re- 
garding the development of the story? Write in your own words 
a brief sketch of the conversation and action after the delivery 
of the second missive. 

e. Explanatory chapters. (22 and 28.) 
(1) Story of these chapters. 
(2) Connection with chapters 20 and 21. 
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(3) Episode connected with the words, I cannot fly from 

the Cross in company with the Crescent. (Explain.) 
d. The muster of the troops. (Chapter 24.) 

(1) Word picture of the scene as the troops pass St. 
George’s Mount. 

(2) Describe the climax of the scene. 

(3) Effect of this episode upon the morale of the Cru- 
saders. 

Note 18. King Philip, as arbiter, decides that the charge 
against Conrade shall be settled by combat five days later; that 
Richard shall appear by champion as appellant, and Conrade, in 
his own person, as defendant; and that Saladin shall be appealed 
to to lend neutral ground for the occasion. 

e. Last appearance of the Nubian. (Chapter 25.) 

Note 19. The opening scene of this chapter shows that the 
king has recognized Kenneth and has forgiven him, since he tells 
him to find in Saladin’s camp a cavalier (meaning, of course, Sir 
Kenneth himself) who will serve as his champion in the oa 
with Conrade. ) 

(1) The slave delivers Saladin’s message to Lady Raith 


8. The Trial by Combat. 
a. Scene in Richard’s Tent. (Chapter 26.) 
(1) Chief points in the chapter. 
mea 28. Read the sentence, The hermit of Engaddt 
Christian, in connection with note 14. 
Db. The journey. (Chapter 27. 
(1) Change in the king’s mood. 
(2) Dangers of the journey. 
(3) The Diamond of the Desert; the wild welcome. 
ce. Saladin. 
(1) Word picture; impression produced on the reader. 
(2) Tests of strength. 
(3) The transformation scene. 
Note 20. This scene unravels the plot which previous scenes 
have complicated. The reader for the first time connects the 
Talisman with the plot; for here he learns that by means of the 
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talisman Saladin was able to obtain access to Richard and to 
carry away Sir Kenneth—two steps necessary for the proper 
development of the story. 
(4) The dialogues of this chapter reveal 
(a) The development of the Saladin romance. 
(b) The development of the Sir Kenneth romance. 
(c) The attitude of King Richard towards Sir 
Kenneth. - 
(d) Saladin’s character. 
d. The Judicial Combat: its outcome: the talisman appears 
again. (Chapter 28.) 
(1) Description of the combat. 
e. The end of the story. 
(1) Obstacles in the way of Kenneth’s happiness removed : 
the revelation. 

Note 21. This is the most dramatic scene of the story. How 
did King Richard discover the identity of the Knight of the 
Leopard? 

(2) Saladin the central figure: impression produced. 
(3) Resolution of the plot completed. 
(a) The hermit reconstructs the prophecy of the stars. 

Suggestion 29. Read carefully Saladin’s musings over the 
scroll. 

(b) Comforting conclusions drawn by the hermit 
from his error. 
(c) The tragedy at the feast. 

Suggestion 30. From Chapter 28 prepare a scenario for a 
motion picture, using the dwarf’s story as part of the action. 

(d) King Richard’s proposal to Saladin; Saladin’s 
answer. 

Suggestion 31.. Note the wonderful reasoning and the elo- 
quence of Saladin’s reply to the king. 

(4) The parting. 

Note 22. This is a most remarkable and thrilling scene. 

Suggestion 31. State the terms upon which Richard relin- 
quished his conquests. (Consult some Mediaeval history.) Why 
did Saladin slay the Grand Master so hastily? To serve what pur- 
pose is reference made to the combat in the desert? Under what 
circumstances is the talisman mentioned for the last time? 
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©. Srconp Reapine. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE NOVEL; ACTORS IN THE STORY; 
CHARACTER STUDY. 
I. Construction or THE NOVEL. 


1. The Plot of the Novel. (See Notes 14, 15, 20.) 

Note 23. “The Talisman” is a great novel, not because of its 
plot, but because of the stupendous machinery used to develop 
the plot. 

a. Episodes unfolding the plot. 

Suggestion 32. Enumerate the most interesting of these 
episodes, 

b. Most striking seenes of the novel. For example 
(1) The tournay in the desert. 
(2) The halt by the Diamond of the Desert. 
(3) The procession of veiled queens and ladies. 
(4) The watch by the standard. 
(5) The wild welcome. 
2. Word Pictures from the Novel. 
a. Delineative; b. Natural scenery; c. Tableaux. 
3. Historical Setting—the Crusades. 


II. Acrors 1n tHe Story: Cuaracter SKETCHES. 
1. Actors in the Story. 
a. Chief characters; b. Minor characters. 
2. Character Study. 

Suggestion 83. The text furnishes abundant material for these 
sketches. Prepare each with the aid of the suggestions under 
Part B of this outline. 

Note 24. In the author’s introduction to “The Talisman,” he 
says: “The period which I at last fixed upon was that at which 
the warlike character of Richard I, wild and generous, a pattern 
of chivalry, with all its extravagant virtues, and its no less absurd 
errors, was opposed to that of Saladin, in which the Christian and 
English monarch showed all the cruelty and violence of an East- 
ern sultan; and Saladin, on the other hand, displayed the deep 
policy and prudence of a European sovereign, whilst each con- 
tended which should excel the other in the knightly qualities of 
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bravery and generosity. This singular contrast afforded mate- 
rials for a work of fiction possessing peculiar interest.” 


3. Glimpses of the Manners and Customs of the Times. 


Education for March 


lected from the text.) 


4, Literary Excellences of the Novel. 


a. 


b. 


d. 


The charm of the story lies in its brilliant pictures of the 
Crusaders and their cause, and in the dramatic dialogue 


and scenes. 


The author shows exhaustive knowledge of the subject 


and displays great facility of invention. 
ce. Costume and scenery are accurately described. 


The author depicts persons and scenes with such pictur- 
esque fidelity as to bring them distinctly before the mind 


of the reader. 


God’s Garden 


The Earth is the garden of God, 


As it spreads “neath the dome of the sky, 
From the streets by the multitude trod 


To the plains that in loneliness lie. 


The grasses that wave in the breeze, 
The sparrow that soars but to fall, 


Each blossom and being He sees, 


Yea, knoweth and loveth them all. 


And He needs all the children of men, 
With the stars in the heavens above; 


Both the weak and the strong in His garden belong, 


In His infinite Garden of Love. 


A. 8S. AMEs. 
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Shifting Ideals of Education 


Artruur C. Barrows, Provipence, R, I. 


HOEVER scans pictures of ladies’ dress of fifty 
years ago may well say with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in “The Last Leaf’: 


fe sieve nnneecoennnnnit of 
S 
= 


od 


“T know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At her here.” 


ee Tie ahiet shaped like a haystack, cireumvallated 
a square yard or more of floor space, while the animating essence 
that moved the figure appeared in diminishing perspective pro- 
truding above the summit. To our present-day ideals the beau- 
tiful dress of that generation compares as a Congo belle, with a 
barrel bung in each ear or in her upper lip, with the Venus of the 
Louvre. What will be thought fifty years hence of the ladies’ 
finery of our day? In the older time the material was nearly 
or quite as good, the workmanship as skillful, the taste but little 
inferior. The ideal of what constitutes graceful form and good 
figure has shifted. 

It is not merely in dress that, like sheep, we follow the leader 
of the flock and jump the wall to alight in the ditch. Our ideals 
of what constitutes education and good teaching have shifted quite 
as much as those of dress. Have you seen one of the latest model 
normal or city training school teachers at her work? If so, you 
have seen upon the platform the pink of neatness, using excellent 
English, employing the best devices, observed by an orderly and 
sympathetic class in a well lighted, warmed and equipped school- 
room. The children move with precision and grace and reply 
in unison, “Yes, marm,” “No, marm,” to the teacher’s questions. 
Your own little Johnny and Mary sit docile and demure, recite 
with fluency and acquit themselves with credit, developing none 
of those curious prying traits with, “What for?” and “What is 
it all about?’ and “Let me see it,” “I want to take it myself,” 
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that would make any such smooth-running instruction at home 
entirely out of the question. Contrast this picture with the dis- 
trict school of fifty years ago, or indeed with the district school 
of today. In the center of the room is an oblong box stove, joined 
to the chimney by a long stovepipe that occasionally fills the 
room with smoke. Around the wall is a sloping desk of plank, 
or perhaps desks and benches in the center of the room. The 
teacher is the daughter of a neighboring farmer, and the pupils 
include the three R’s, the two A’s, and four others. If the pupils 
have different books and different lessons in the same book, an 
average of three subjects to a child would give 9 x 3 or 27 classes. 
Sometimes a pupil is absent and there are three classes less. 

For nature study the children fed the chickens, watched the 
squirrels and the birds, chased the woodchucks into the wall, 
caught rabbits and partridges, and imbibed a thousand uncon- 
scious lessons from field and forest, earth and air. The awkward 
boy, whose composition reads, “Me & Joe went fishin & ketched 
40 pouts & 7 pickeril & 8 frogs & a ole snappin turkle,” if closely 
quizzed by an Agassiz could pass an oral examination in nature 
study vastly better for solid information than that of the labor- 
atory-taught, notebook-coached city lad. If the girls did not know 
the Latin names of plants, nor stamens from pistils, calyx from 
corolla, they found the arbutus in spring and the fringed gentian 
in autumn and enjoyed in a quiet way the fragrance and exquisite 
color quite as much as if they had written verses about them 
and picked them in pieces for examination under the microscope. 
This outside life did not seem to be connected with education, 
which was the cabalistic somewhat contained in books like Noah 
Webster’s speller, Greenleaf’s arithmetic, Peter Parley’s geog- 
raphy, and Hillard’s readers. To the youthful mind education 
and this outside life stood in much the same relation that religion 
did to every-day affairs. .Was there any relation conceivable be- 
tween those stiff shoes, the best clothes, solemn silence, the long 
sermon, and helping the neighbor save his hay, or cutting some 
poor old widow’s wood for nothing. 

That the book education of the earlier time had its serious 
defects must be freely admitted. Not all the pupils acquired a 
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legible penmanship; few could compose a smooth and correct 
piece of English; some were diffident and awkward in manners 
and without ideals of good taste in dress and social conduct. 
Against these defects stand out some great merits. Pupils were 
familiar at first hand with objects of nature, and so were richer 
in ideas than many city children who can talk glibly as a phono- 
graph record and with much the same intelligence and judgment 
of what the words really signify. They had the admirable and 
unrecognized discipline of necessity. If a boy wished a bow and 
arrow or a hockey stick or a kite,,he constructed them for himself, 
and was forced to make many“useful observations in the process. 
If a girl wished a doll or a doll’s dress she made it, and prized it 
the more for the“thoughtful effort it cost her. When the condi- 
tions of the home were not exceedingly unfavorable, the hardship 
of chores and may household duties was a good preparation for 
a useful business career and taught diligence and thrift. 

But what has all this to do with education? The schools do 
not give it, and they ought not to take it away. Experience of 
life and the impressions it makes on the growing mind is educa- 
tion. Much more than half of it comes from outside the school- 
room. It is not wholly a formal affair, lacking in keen zest and 
human interest. If teachers cannot control the out-of-school 
environment they can at least help form the ideal of what consti- 
tutes a good education and teach how to make the environment 
yield much instruction of value. The ideal will work itself out 
in brick and wood and iron, as well as in human actions and 
institutions. 

Our present city school system prepares pupils for the life it is 
a part of, the life they have to live. Ours is an age of clubs and 
organizations. From one-fourth to one-third of our population 
lives in villages and city groups. Group life is that for which 
the city schools prepare their young people. They are to become 
useful ciphers in the city mass. But massing has its own prob- 
lems and brings with it inevitable evils. The worst of these is 
that the individual is obscured. Peculiarities, great traits, par- 
ticular abilities or excellence, these distinguish their possessor 
as a member of the minority, and the more shining and conspicu- 
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ous the excellence the smaller the minority. It is at least an open 
question whether the group tendency has not already been carried 
too far for social comfort and well-being. It ranges from the 
union of laborers to the trust of millionaires, and it ties the 
hands of the individual sometimes to his gain, but oftener to the 
gain of other interested parties. There are certain natural limits 
to the process. When I am hurt, I suffer. My neighbor may 
sympathize, but not in the same way as if he, not I, had been 
hurt. The group can sometimes make the individual fail or it 
can make him succeed, but it rarely eradicates altogether the 
difference between the observant, thoughtful, painstaking worker 
and his less efficient mate. Nor should it be permitted to do so. 

Our city life and system of industry is accompanied by high 
specialization. The worker in a shoe factory runs a machine 
that sews taps or rivets eyelets. He does that work from year to 
year, till he becomes a part of the plant, like the machine he runs. 
Knowing well the wider business from the skin at the slaughter 
house to the shoe on the wearer’s foot would be a kind of college 
education for him, comprising information of as great a range 
and value as a college education ordinarily gives. Part of that 
education the old-time shoemaker obtained. He selected his own 
leather, shaped the lasts, did the work, and sold the shoes. Each 
process performed with intelligent attention added to his knowl- 
edge and to such power as knowledge may give. Modern high 
specialization robs the worker of this training and leaves unused 
a wide range of valuable faculties. Moreover, the factory method 
is applied to the schools. There ought to be a difference. Shoes 
are for the feet; they cannot be worn on the hands or the head. 
Not so with the product of the schools. By the play of forces in 
American democracy it has happened that the boy destined for 
the ax or the tanner’s vat has risen to be the peer of kings and 
princes and to hold in his hands the destinies of millions. Station 
in life is not immutable; some avenues are open, and merit may 
rise and lack of it may fall. Our pupils should be able to learn 
and to grow after leaving school, to seek and to find avenues open 
to advancement. If most of us must constitute the ignoble throng, 
it ought not to be the school which has deprived us of the power 
to rise. 
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In an age of organization, when numbers and quantity are much 
and the individual and quality relatively less important than 
formerly, the schools and the business world are in danger of for- 
getting some of the really valuable earlier ideals. Furnishing 
each child with an opportunity, including books and materials, 
and, if need be, with support while he is legally compelled to 
attend school, puts education in a new light. It is no longer a 
privilege to be sought but a kind of military service to be endured. 
The apathy, loathing and hopeless condition of some of the con- 
scripts may frequently be observed in the disciplinary rooms of 
our great city schools. ‘The old ideal was to offer the child a 
chance to make something of himself. The new social conscious- 
ness is determined to make something of him. The trouble is 
that it often tries to make something of him that he rebels against. 
There was virtue in the old ideal of training and practice making 
perfect, of individual effort. It is asked: What is the use of 
training, when the group and environment can set at naught its 
results and make the weaker the stronger, the stronger the weaker, 
the better the worse, the worse the better? The question is hard 
to answer. But there is an unmistakable difference in persons, in 
the kind, quality and quantity of service they can render. The 
influence of the group may be destructive and leveling. The taste 
of the designer, the eye of the sculptor, the deftness of the crafts- 
man, are not merely the product of immediate environment. 
There is individuality in all the finest work. The old custom was 
to ascribe the merit largely to the individual; the new drifts fast 
to the opposite view. We can do nothing ourselves, but must 
seek authority. Poor Mr. Carling, in “David Harum,” could 
not decide whether to wear black shoes or russet, to take broth 
or soup, but must appeal to some one else to decide. Alertness, 
resourcefulness, initiative, think and act for themselves; they are 
sometimes crushed beneath the group. Generally, however, the 
hue and cry against them proceeds from hostile interests, and is 
as unreasoning as crowding and choking the exits at a fire panie. 
Call not those foolish who run not with the crowd. It is the 
crowd that has lost its head. Individual keenness vastly helps 
us all, or it may. Some common comforts and conveniences were 
unknown a century ago. Matches, kerosene, gas, stoves and coal, 
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plentiful and cheap cotton and woolen cloth, and very many 
others may be mentioned. If I wish to do business with a man 
in New York, I can talk with him by telephone, easily recognizing 
his voice. Five days serve to cross the Atlantic. Twenty-five was 
a quick passage. Oranges from Florida, bananas from Jamaica, 
apricots from California are on the Boston breakfast table. One 
mowing machine will cut more grass and cut it better than six 
scythes. Three men upon a header or binder harvest more wheat 
than a hundred old-time sickles. One woman with knitting needles 
may knit a pair of socks in a day. With a power knitting machine 
she can knit seventy-two pairs a day. Such are the results of 
thinking, of individuality, of invention. 

The coachmen and innkeepers antagonized the railroad ; it would 
put them out of business; but for every man it put out of business 
it employed five, ten, fifty, a hundred, and it paved the way for 
lines of activity unthought of earlier. The group can not afford 
to crush the Watts, Stephensons, Whitneys, Howes, Fultons, Mc- 
Cormicks, Morses, Bells, Edisons, and their like. They have put 
many comforts within the purchasing power of the poorest. 

No more can the schools afford to dull their pupils to an ani- 
mated manikin model. If the old education too much exalted 
the individual, ascribing to him results he did not accomplish 
and blaming him for faults due to greater forces than he could 
control, the new education too much exalts the group, atomizes 
the individual and makes dwarfs where it should make men and 
women. The new may produce better average immediate results ; 
the old is better to wear; it is never finished, nor likely to be. 
Thoughtful, resourceful, resolute young Americans are a valuable 
product for the schools to turn out. Have they a chance to be 
thoughtful, resourceful and resolute, or do we force upon them 
our ideas, methods, will, to a degree not required by the exigency 
of numbers, classes and discipline? The new education is so 
many units of the course of study plus the diploma; the old was 
a consciousness of ignorance and a desire to learn; the new is 
a very respectable and considerable body of attainment; the old 
was an attitude of mind. Attainment versus power; ought we not 
to make it power and attainment, the old and the new? 
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The Teacher as a Social Worker 


JosepH T. Wrii1ams, Drury Coiiecer, Sprrnerrerp, Mo. 
“owns? FACHING is an ancient profession. Social or 


T | welfare work, as a calling, is a product of our 


own generation. We are coming to see that the 

two must blend. The teacher should be a social 

@ worker, and to be effective in the long run social 

: : work must rely upon educational means. If the 

= blending does not occur with rapidity, it is because 

the two professions have had different origins, 

based indeed on different conceptions of what is significant in life. 

Everywhere, in the past, education has been for the favored few. 

Teaching was a profession over two thousand years ago, but not 

until the nineteenth century was an attempt made to educate the 

children of all classes. Social work began in attempts to ameli- 

orate the condition of the needy, all among the masses who re- 

quired relief. It has been, therefore, from the beginning demo- 
cratic in its reach and purpose. 

The function of the teacher has been to impart knowledge, and 
the knowledge to be imparted has appeared as the factor of sig- 
nificance. It included facts of history, appreciation of litera- 
ture, knowledge of quantitative relations, all of which were di- 
rected to the child’s mind. They had little to do, and the teacher 
had little to do, with his body or his environment. He might 
just as well have been a disembodied spirit. In fact, the hardy, 
rugged youth abounding in animal spirits was likely to be found 
the least fit in the competition for knowledge, while the pale and 
quiet plodder was the school’s recognized model and proved to the 
teacher’s own satisfaction that his teaching was a success. Did 
not the sallow cheeks and sunken eyes prove what denials this 
youth had made for the sake of the mind? 

We recognize today that a healthy body and wholesome environ- 
ment are necessary to any scheme of education. The body and 
the environment are precisely the things which have concerned the 
social worker. The child must not go hungry. He must not 
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only be fed, but fed wisely. His parent is taught the value of 
foods. An amazing ignorance concerning the diet of children 
prevails among even a majority of parents. The number of chil- 
dren who are habitually fed coffee and half-baked pancakes, even 
in otherwise educated homes, has been found to be large. The 
child must be clothed and sheltered in a home which will pass 
the test of sanitary inspection. His body and clothing are to be 
kept clean. While humanity has always recognized the need of 
air for survival, only today have we learned our dependence upon 
fresh air for health. This knowledge the social worker carries 
into the homes of the congested cities. Unfortunately, the living 
and sleeping rooms in the country home show the same need. 

Nearly all city schools have locked their gates at dismissal time 
and turned the children into the streets to play. The social 
worker has recognized the need for play, and in many places has 
established playgrounds. The absence of play places has led many 
children into criminal delinquency. The social worker has res- 
cued the child from the status of the criminal, permitting him to 
be adjudged a delinquent only. He has established special chil- 
dren’s courts, and detention homes instead of jails. And thereby 
the child has been protected from the blight of criminal associa- 
tion and his self-respect preserved. 

Clinies have been established, in which defects of eyes, ears, 
throat and teeth receive attention. How vital the need is that 
such defects be treated has been often emphasized, but the lesson 
has been poorly learned by the schools. Societies have been organ- 
ized broadly for the suppression of tuberculosis, of venereal dis- 
eases, for the cure of cancer, for the prevention of blindness and 
of the nervous conditions likely to lead to insanity, to mention only 
a few of the organized endeavors to eliminate bodily ills which 
have scourged mankind. 

Progress has been made in the suppression of child labor. A 
long and persistent fight has taken thousands of children out of 
the blighting atmosphere of factories and mines, but the victory 
is not yet complete. Child-placing agencies have accomplished 
something in raising the standards of home life. They have 
placed dependent children in homes and retained careful super- 
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vision of them, insisting that the home atmosphere be kept worthy 
of the child. In the cities the social worker establishes neighbor- 
hood houses. He looks upon the people of his neighborhood as 
friends and invites them into his house. He organizes them into 
clubs for the happiness and advancement of themselves and the 
neighborhood. 

Such are a few of the things that are called social work. Most 
of the movements mentioned originated in congested cities, and 
most of the organized social work done today is limited to cities 
of some size. These movements are as yet poorly co-ordinated with 
the school systems. In towns and rural sections organized attempts 
at social work scarcely exist. It is therefore for the teacher a 
virgin field. 

My thesis is that the teacher must also be the social worker. 
He must be the environment maker. He should recognize that the 
education of the schoolroom is but a part, and perhaps a small 
part, of the education the child is receiving. The child is being 
stimulated, influenced during all his waking hours. The home, 
playground, and neighborhood leave indelible impressions. The 
teacher who is a mere imparter of knowledge cares nothing for 
these. His mind is on his facts of history, literature and mathe- 
matics, not on the developing soul of his pupil. But such a teacher 
is an educational quack. The true teacher, with an eye to his 
pupil’s growth, makes all the factors of mind, body and environ- 
ment his concern, 

Of course he will be a master of school hygiene. He will de- 
tect sensory deficiencies wherever they exist and use all available 
measures, preventive and curative. Weak-eyed pupils will be 
given the best light, and those with hearing defects front seats. 
Correct posture and frequent relaxation will be required to pre- 
vent round shoulders and curvature of the spine. Persuasion of 
both pupils and parents will often be necessary to accept the pre- 
scribed glasses, and to permit the adenoid operation. Where no 
legal provision yet exists the services of neighborhood physicians 
must be solicited. The teacher will know what is scientific in 
schoolroom construction, what is the best manner of lighting, heat- 
ing, desk construction, chalk dust elimination, and general sani- 
tary arrangements. 
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The teacher’s influence must be felt in the home, especially 
where the home influence is unfavorable. This will sometimes 
be hard, since the child is at home three or four times as many 
hours as at school. But it must be accomplished unless we are 
mere imparters of knowledge and therefore educational quacks. 
Perhaps the best thing the teacher can do is to talk to the pupil’s 
parent so that the parent may think of his progeny in a new way. 
He can point out the child’s vocational possibilities, his particular 
abilities and weaknesses, and where more firmness or perhaps 
greater patience is needed on the parent’s part. He should above 
all promote the parent’s thoughtful concern and respect. One 
Christmas season I attended at Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, an entertainment provided by the Salvation Army. Children 
had been gathered from streets and alleys, dressed in attractive 
costumes, and, accompanied by music, trained to act in pretty 
marches, drills and maneuvers. The audience of parents gazed at 
the pleasing sight in awe. “Can it be,” they seemed to ask, “that 
these are our children?’ While many parents overestimate their 
children in superficial ways, the more common tragedy is that 
they fail both to esteem and understand them. That the child 
is a personality to be respected from the time that he is born is 
an attitude that the teacher can assist the delinquent parent to 
take. 

The teacher’s influence should be felt in the neighborhood. If 
not, his educational efforts may be in vain. A school in a Con- 
necticut town comes to my mind. The teacher made efforts to 
create appreciation of literature, to awaken the pupils’ sensibili- 
ties to the.beautiful and sublime in poetry and art. One block 
down the hill was a convenient corner, where the children gath- 
ered early for school and waited for the-bell to ring, and where 
they waited for one another after dismissal. On this corner was 
a theater, whose habitual type of show was crude melodrama. 
Huge billboards presented in unending series displays of ugly pas- 
sion, strangling death scenes, naked figures, train wrecks, robber- 
ies and murders. Against such vicious influences in the pupils’ 
daily lives how much harder it is to develop the germs of aesthetic 
culture! Better stop and clean up your neighborhood before be- 
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ginning to teach. With many persons today, both young and old, 
the moving picture show has become a veritable disease. They 
crave it as the drunkard craves alcohol. It is a type of affliction 
incompatible with the great in art. The mind so diseased will 
find little joy in Browning or Shakespeare. 

Is it not a matter of some humiliation to the teaching profes- 


-sion that the Boy Scout organization was founded by one outside 


the teaching ranks? Certainly this movement shows a depth of 
pedagogical insight absent in the historical school whose aim has 
been to impart knowledge to disembodied spirits. The Boy Scout 
movement recognizes the unity of body and mind. It sees that 
training must be based upon the natural interests and instincts of 
the boy. It develops his interest in natural objects, the beginnings 
of science, and provides likewise a method of approach and motiv- 
ation for the literature dealing with things of field and sky. It 
gives him training of his sensory powers and of his hands to do 
useful things. He is taught standards of honor and manliness 
and likewise ideals of service. He is shown practical ways of 
improving the neighborhood in which he lives, and he therefore 
becomes the environment maker. In this way the scout grows 
into good citizenship. The teacher who can be the leader of a 
company of boy scouts or of camp-fire girls, or who brings the 
spirit of these organizations into school work, is so much more a 
teacher. 

It is the rural school teacher who has unusual obligations and 
opportunities for social service. In the country little social organ- 
ization of any kind exists. American parents have an abiding 
faith in the power of education. But they are necessarily inexpert 
and ignorant concerning right standards of hygiene, equipment 
and methods. The teacher alone is the source of enlightenment. 
Nowhere has the enterprising teacher such a field for original 
effort. Already we have a number of conspicuous examples of 
communities transformed by some man or woman teacher. They 
are conspicuous just because they are so few. Such a teacher is 
never a mere imparter of knowledge. He is interested in his 
pupil, mind, body and environment. He becomes acquainted with 
the pupil’s home and parents. He brings the parents together in 
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community gatherings and puts before them suggestions for the 
advancement of the school and neighborhood. Dwellers in rural 
communities find their own lives enriched by participation in 
community endeavors, and an earnest and tactful teacher is likely 
to find ready response. An increasing portion of rural teachers 
are young girls. Unfortunately the young teacher has little to 
suggest as a substitute for the old-fashioned and still popular 
pie supper. On Friday evening the teacher hurries away from 
the lonely country to spend the week-end among the excitements 
of the town, oblivious of the rich possibilities of exploration into 
the lives of the people by whom she is employed. 

In summary, let it be said that to teach effectively one must 
give attention to all the factors in the pupil’s life which have 
educational potency. Prominent among these are factors having 
to do with the pupil’s health and bodily powers, and with his home 
and community influences. Movements directed to these ends 
have generally been developed under the name of social or wel- 
fare work. This work must be co-ordinated with teaching and 
the teacher become the center of the co-ordination. The teacher 
is the one person whose vocation it is to educate and it is his 
duty to use all the means available to the desired end. 
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Essentials and Methods of General Science 
Lewis Evuurr, Brusuton Hieu Scnoon, Pirrssuren, Pa. 


*T is not my purpose to defend General Science as 

} a subject or as a course of study, nor to condemn it, 

| but I might add that in my opinion General Science 

is here to stay, not in its present form, of course, 

m1:monnung because no science is static, at least, not in so far 
: as its presentation to the student is concerned. The 
= demand for the application of the special sciences 
* to the every-day life of the student, is one force 
which ushered in a science which is known as General, and 
which is general in its application. That such a course has a 
practical value is self-evident. If I were to refer to the numer- 
ous articles which appear in educational publications, I would 
say that many of them discuss the subject purely from the stand- 
point of the subject as such, rather than from the standpoint of 
the student. There are also some who fear that the special 
sciences will lose their dignity, because if General Science is 
taught with the idea of its application to daily life uppermost in 
the mind of the instructor, public opinion will demand that the 
special sciences be so taught that they too will have an immediate 
application to the life of the high school student, and on that 
account much of the material heretofore presented will have to 
be omitted and more practical material substituted. This demand 
will, of course, produce a kind of revolution in science instruc- 
tion, and the conservatives are fearing to face it. To change 
from the old ideals of building up a perfect science and making 
the students conform to it, to building up a perfect humanity with 
exalted ideals and adapting the science subject matter to the needs 
of those who study it, is by no means an easy task. The funda- 
mental principle for such a course of action might be expressed 
in these words: Let your ideal be the future noble and useful . 
men and women which you are going to make of the students in 
the class before you, and the subject matter will gradually conform. 
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Here some may make objection that I would belittle science 
and lower the standard of the subject matter. To which I would 
reply that there is no standard except the student who comes to 
you for instruction and to make of him a self-supporting, useful 
and efficient citizen you will have to present the best material 
that you can find and present it in the very best manner that you 
know how. To accomplish this there will have to be one other 
transformation made, namely, the instructor will have to be 
changed from a hay-bailer to a cultivator. The instructor will 
have to stop preparing little morsels of facts ready for swallowing, 
which are to be repeated on examination, and begin to cultivate 
the mind and body of the student by pruning, readjusting, and 
stimulating his curiosity. Students properly stimulated will seek 
and ask for much more information and useful knowledge than 
it is possible to consider during class discussions. 

We science teachers sometimes feel and think that we have 
accomplished a great deal if we get a certain number of experi- 
ments on the note books of the pupils. Much of this work was 
purely mechanical on the part of the student and perhaps less than 
five per cent of them will ever look at or refer to these note books 
after the course is finished. Personally, I do not like to have a 
pupil copy an experiment which some one else performed, even 
though it be the instructor’s experiment before the class. I know 
the value to the student of a properly prepared note book, but L 
believe that there is much valuable time wasted in note book 
preparation which the student ought to use in some other way. 
There are also a great number of experiments performed in the 
laboratory to illustrate some simple principle which the student 
ean explain on the basis of many experiences which he has already 
had, if he can be taught to use his experiences. If the experi- 
ences already acquired are used as a basis of explanation, thea 
the student immediately makes the application to his daily life, 
while if the laboratory experiment is used he will often miss the 
application of the principle. 

We ought always to bear in mind that we are teaching boys 
and girls and not subjects. Our aim should be to prepare these 
boys and girls in such a way that they will be able to take care 


a 
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of themselves now as well as in ten years from now. I do not 
mean that they are to support themselves financially, although a 
great number of high school students do to a greater or less 
extent. _There are a great many things to be done to live prop- 
erly besides earning money and spending it. The usefulness of 
our students now in the school will be largely determined by how 
well they learn to do the necessary things of life other than the 
earning of money. That is to say, their earning capacity and 
usefulness in the world will be determined by the way they live. 
The usefulness of our instruction will be judged, or ought to be 
judged, by the capacity of our students to bear individual respon- 
sibility. In order to make self-responsible boys and girls there 
must be a continuous connection between every-day life and sub- 
ject matter, so that there shall be built up a consciousness of latent 
power and a healthy self-confidence. The foregoing principles 
can, of course, be applied to the instructors of any subject, but in 
my estimation the science subjects offer a greater opportunity 
than any others for preparing our boys and girls for real living 
and for making them self-supporting and self-responsible indi- 
viduals, 

Now what is essential in any course of study will be deter- 
mined by our standard of a useful, capable and self-supporting 
citizen, if our eye is primarily on the student and secondarily on 
the subject matter. On this basis I would like to divide the sub- 
ject matter of the sciences into two groups: (1) That which is 
immediately useful for every-day life; (2) That which is voca- 
tional and avocational and is used directly as a means of earning 
a living. The subject matter to be taught under number one I 
would call General Science, and that under number two I would 
call the special sciences. 

So what is essential to be taught in General Science will be 
determined entirely by the environment of the students who are 
seeking instruction. It is not always wise, as some think, io 
follow the apparently natural bent of the students. They are not 
old enough to know their best needs. They will have to live in 
the world, and so they will have to know themselves and their 
environment and how to adjust themselves to the environment, 
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or their lives will be a failure. Their natural desires can be 
followed sufficiently to create an interest and confidence and then 
lead them to the things that they ought to know. The General 
Science teacher who fails to study the social conditions in which 
his students are living will shoot wide of the essential mark. The 
teacher of General Science ought to be first of all a student of 
human nature and secondarily a student of the subject matter to 
be taught, and he should have his whole heart and soul in the work. 
The General Science course ought to contain such material that 
it will be a strong factor in improving the health of the students 
(also the health of the community) and so contribute to their suc- 
cess in all of their high school work. If this material is presented 
from a scientific standpoint and in a scientific manner it will 
gain the respect and admiration of the students and a large per 
cent of them will make a special effort to live up to the truth 
which they learn concerning life and its environment. 

Of the material which will improve the life and health of the 
students the following might be suggestive: 

General rules for health and conduct, suggestions concerning 
how to study, suggestions for physical exercise, recreation and 
rest. 

Simple Home Chemistry: Easy tests for distinguishing acids, 
bases, neutral salts, and their action upon one another. Soap 
making and soap characteristics, hard water and economic methods 
for softening it. Chemistry of baking, methods of using leaven- 
ing agents and why they are used. 

Preservatives: Harmless ones and how to use them, and those 
which are injurious and how to avoid them. 

Disinfectants: Those easily used in the home and how. Use 
of heat as a disinfectant in cooking and for pasteurizing milk. 

Habit-forming agents: Stimulants in common use, as tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and many so-called soft drinks. Narcotics in com- 
mon use, as tobacco, alcoholic drinks, opium and cocaine com- 
pounds, and so-called soft drinks. 

General effects of heat, use of the thermometer, heating of 
buildings, ventilation of home and school, weather conditions, 
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weather maps and reports. Use of the barometer, clothing accord- 
ing to weather, amount and kind. 

Foods: Kinds, costs, comparative nutritive values, cooking, 
fireless cooker, buying of foods, home economics. 

Methods of purifying water in the home, simple proper- 
ties of gases, refrigeration at home and in storage houses, ice- 
making and its use as a cooling agent. Distillation, its uses and 
its products used at home. 

Simple machines: Enough to understand how to use the com- 
mon mechanical devices. City water supply and purification, 
how and why. Street cleaning, best methods and why. Cleanli- 
ness about the home. 

Light: To understand the use of the simple optical instru- 
ments and camera. How to care for the eyes. Also to learn a few 
astronomical facts and something about colors and the rainbow. 

Sound: Its nature, cause and speed. Simple musical instru- 
ments and the nature of hearing and care of the ears. 

Plant growth: Its nature, conditions for growth, plant propa- 
gation at home, and man’s relation to plants. 
| Animal development: Types from the lowest to the highest 
forms, relation of animals to plants, man’s relation to both, dis- 
eases caused by both, and man’s place in nature. 

Superstitions and false impressions are to be removed from 
| the minds of the students all along the line and at every oppor- 
tunity. The extent to which this material can be worked out in 
detail will depend upon the amount of time there is to devote to 
the subject and also upon the age and previous training of the 
students. The laboratory work should be done in the home as 
much as possible, and the student’s experience should be drawn 
| upon to the limit. The result of such a method is that the student | 
| becomes a continuous question mark. He acquires a learning 
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attitude and he is both a teacher and a learner in the class room. 
If he is slightly stimulated he will surprise you with his capacity 
for research work. By the end of a year’s work in General Science 
the student ought to have attained a general knowledge of himself 
and his environment and how to adjust himself to his environ- 
ment by being able to use the knowledge which he gained, and 


thus become a useful and responsible young citizen. 








The Use of Modern Fiction in the High School 
Course in Literature 


Watter Barnes, Heap or tue Eneuish DepartTMEnT, 
State Normat Scnoor, Farrmont, W. Va. 


oma? NE of the most striking of the present tendencies 
in the teaching of literature in the high school is 
O that toward including class reading of good modern 
fiction. A great many of the more progressive high 
Summmowmng schools all over America have begun work of this 
: 2 sort; we have already some modern romances and 
5: z veaaie edited for school use, and lists of readings 
for high schools nearly always comprise some titles 
of contemporary fiction. But the idea is still new, it is still in 
some quarters regarded as a fad; the conflict between tradition 
and innovation still rages. It i. seemed to me, therefore, that 
it might be worth while to set forth, briefly and definitely,” the 
values of this work, to point out some of the qualities in the fiction 
that should be chosen for school use, and to suggest methods of 
dealing with it. 
he .principalsreason for including some of the right kind of 
contemporary fiction in the high school course of reading is that 


this fiction makes a very strong appeal to most high school stu- V 


dents. Now, reading—at least reading of the literature type as 
distinguished from reading of the information type—that does 
not make a strong appeal, that does not stir up active, wholesome 
feelings, that does not minister to some natural craving and feed 
some healthy, hearty appetite, reading that does not do this has 
practically no value—for high school children or any one. For 
this is the strongest justification of reading-as-literature, in school 
or in life. If the selection chosen makes no appeal, or but a weak 
appeal, or an appeal to only the unusual person, it has no place 
in the course of study. No matter if it is a classic, and as such 
dear to the hearts of book-lovers; no matter how highly we prize 
it and praise it or how deftly we present it, if there does not exist 
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(to use a friend’s illuminating word) an “affinity” between the 
book and the children we must exclude it from the general course 
of reading. We must not make the boys and girls swallow it as 
medicine, nasty, to be sure, but “good for them,” or store it away, 
as some housewives do broken dishes or discarded furniture, in 
the hope “that it will come in handy some time,” or learn it be- 
cause of our all-sufficient dictum that “it is a classic.” 

Let us not be frightened by the ery “soft pedagogy” that arises 
from lovers of the classics and advocates of the formal discipline 
theory. Every sensible person believes in the efficacy of hard 
work, whether in school or in life; every one knows that you may 
arrive at a keener interest in a subject after painstaking effort; 
every one knows that the most exquisite joys in reading, or in 
other kinds of activity, come to the earnest student. Every one 
freely admits this, and the best modern pedagogy bases some of 
its most fundamental laws upon this. But where we have erred 
so grievously is in assuming that there is only one kind of per- 
sonality—our kind; only one sort of sueccess—our sort; only one 
set of interests—our set; only one way of learning—our way. 
Because we, following some natural or early-acquired interest, 
applied ourselves in our youthful ’teens to our Dickens and Eliot 
and Wordsworth, labored diligently to understand and appreciate 
them and now look back on those days as a period of mental 
apprenticeship, of learning to concentrate, to compare and con- 
trast, as a peviod wherein we taught ourselves to “scorn delights 
and live laborious days,”—pray, is that any reason we should 
expect every Tom, Dick and Harry—or even every Thomas, Rich- 
ard and Henry—in our high school classes to follow in our illus- 
trious footsteps? Of course, we worked hard; we were pursuing 
something we wished to overtake, we were following our gleam. 
Napoleon could concentrate for hours at a time over some military 
problem ; he worked hard for that achievement, that power which 
he wished to have as his. Thomas Edison works hard, into the 
wee, small hours, following in the channel of his interests. I 
cannot see him working hard at some military problem; I cannot 
visualize Napoleon working hard over the phonograph, nor 
Browning working hard over either. Carlyle preached a doctrine 
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of pure, abstract power, which could be applied to any work, be- 
lieving that it was a sheer accident that Shakespeare wrote plays 
and Cromwell dethroned a king; but in truth there is no pure 
power—there is only limited power, special power, which may 
be applied to only one task or a group of related tasks. And.we 
may as well face the facts: the vast majority of the children in 
our high school classes in literature will not attain literary power, 
nor a high degree of any sort of power through literature. We 
can never bring them to a love and appreciation of the classics 
which have meant so much to us; the utmost we can hope to do 
is to tutor them to the stage where they can discriminate between 
books of a lower level, where. they can give some reasons for their 
likes and dislikes, where they can extract the proper intellectual 
and emotional pleasures from good books of the lighter kind. 

In some subjects, perhaps, we might be more concerned 
about “soft pedagogy.” If a child is to learn geometry, if the 
mere knowledge of the laws and facts of geometry is to be of 
value to him, why then, let us make him work hard over it— 
though even here we may have our serious doubts whether he 
will get much out of it if he has to labor too hard. But literature 
is a subject of an entirely different nature. The boy may never 
look into his geometry again after he leaves school; we are not 
so much troubled over that, provided he obtained the profit while 
he was in school. But if the boy never looks into his literature 
again, if we have so bored him and disgusted him that the very 
thought of fine, high literature is abhorrent to him, then we have 
frustrated our own efforts. His attitude toward reading is all- 
important; he must not be browbeaten and he must not be hypno- 
tized into a sham admiration for the classics. The books we pre- 
sent to him must, I repeat, make a strong appeal to him. 

And this is one of the strongest arguments for giving high 
school boys and girls some good modern fiction; it makes this 
appeal, it secures an instantaneous response. Any one can verify 
this by experiment and observation. 

Indeed it needs no experiment. It is obvious. Most high 
school children do read a large amount of modern fiction, read it 
of their own volition, on their own initiative; any one is blind who 
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does not see that. Of course, much of what they read is silly, 
shoddy stuff. One of the anomalies of the reading public is 
that it ranks the drool of Harold Bell Wright, the pretentious 
puerility of Pollyanna, the fluffy optimism of David Grayson, 
with the thoughtful and finished literary art of John Galsworthy 
or Mrs. Wharton or Booth Tarkington. And right here is the 


- 


second large value of reading a liberal amount of the best con- ‘ 


temporary fiction in the high school class in literature: it leads 
the boys and girls to a proper appreciation of what is good, sin- 


cere and fine in books, it enables them to discriminate and evalu- ° 


ate, it gives them training in taste. 
Good modern fiction gives this training more effectively than 


the classics do. To most high school students there are two dis-\ 


tinct kinds of fiction: the classics, which are studied and analyzed 
in school and praised by critics and teachers, but which are old- 
fashioned, rather dull and slow, and intended from the beginning 
for close, intensive study ; and modern stories, which are read out- 


side of school and ignored or decried by pedagogs, but which are’ 


much more lively and entertaining—in fact, were apparently in- 
tended for enjoyment. Most young people fail utterly to carry 


over and apply to the reading of modern fiction the literary prin-, 


- 


ciples and theories and the literary taste they get—or are sup-' 
posed to get—through analyzing classic fiction, because the two. 


types of fiction have never been brought close enough together for 
comparison. We might almost as well expect the high school 
study of Shakespeare to give children taste and judgment in the 
“movies.” If we wish to train young folks to analyze, classify 
and appraise the modern fiction they read (and they will read 
it whatever we may happen to think about it), if we would have 
them cleave to the soundest, the worthiest in modern novels and 
eschew the crude, the trashy, we must help them to apply the 
unchanging principles of narrative art to -good modern fiction 
read in the high school. 

Needless to say, the schism between the old and the new, be- 
tween the classic and the modern, should not exist—and need not 
exist. A good book is a good book, whether written last century 
or last year. The presumption of excellence is always with the 
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older book, because it has sustained the “wreckful siege of batter- 
ing days,” while the new one has yet to prove its mettle. But a 
book’s a book for a’ that; and if we could persuade ourselves ' 
to abandon our silly schemes of chronology and historical prece- 
dence and endeavor to present good books to children on their 
own worth, at their face value, we should have some chance of 
winning the children over to a proper evaluation of the classics. 

But so long as we follow our present methods of teaching, the 
modern novel is superior, in one way, at least, to the classic, as 
a means of establishing canons of taste and bases of appreciation. 
Students approach this new literature with open minds and sus- 
pended judgment, not with second-hand criticisms and half-baked 
notions. One must admire Milton and Thackeray: are not the 
reasons for admiration printed large in the text-books, with each 
reason numbered? Is not a guide-post set at each cross-road, so 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein—or 
indeed think about the matter at all? What opportunity has the 
high school youngster to make real explorations along this Baede- 
kered route. Modern fiction, on the contrary, offers a chance for 
personal, original discoveries, for excursions and side-trips, in 
which one is not impeded by maps made by generations of trav- 
elers. It is exceedingly difficult to bring an immature reader to 
an individual, unbiased criticism of Hawthorne or Scott; they 
are classics, they are discussed in the text-books, the teachers 
revere them and assert that they read them, and they are dead— 
and of the dead we must say nothing but good, you know. But , 
W. J. Locke and Richard Harding Davis and Jack London, Johu 
Galsworthy and William Dean Howells and Margaret Deland are 
with us and of us. We are not bulldozed into a reluctant, insin- 
cere admiration of them; we can scrutinize and analyze them as 
we choose, can assay them at their real value to us, can put on 
them our own valuation. AThe study in high school classes of 
modern fiction is, from this angle, the best means of erecting 
logical and practical criteria of taste and judgment 

Nor is this all. If there is any truth in the belief that fiction 
is an interpretation of life,(the best modern fiction is the clearest 
interpretation of modern life that fiction can offer high: schovl* 
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children. ) The situations, the customs, the problems, the ideas 
and ideals, what Conrad calls the “social scheme” of our gener- 
ation, call for fresh and original thinking, or at least new appli- 
cations of the old and established thoughts. Ernest Poole’s “The 
Harbor,” for instance, presents a phase of life almost negligible 
fifty years ago. White’s “A Certain Rich Man” modernizes and 
applies the Bible parable to life in our day in our industrial con- 
ditions. Even the romances of today, by the mere setting of their 
stories amid modern life and by the employment of characters 
dressed in the latest fashionable clothes and speaking the latest 
fashionable slang, give us, incidentally and casually, sagacious 
hints for right living and introduce us to attractive, wholesome, 
modern men and women. And for young people, untrained in 
the power of deducing concrete applications from abstract laws, 
of applying to the specific problem of the present the general 
principles of conduct discovered and presented by the writers of 
the past, for young people the commentary upon modern life 
written on the margin of the best contemporary fiction is imme- 
diately suggestive and important. 

As an illustration of the modern spirit that prevails in the 
best contemporary fiction, consider the ideals of democracy found 
in this fiction. I presume we all desire to have high school stu- 
dents indoctrinated with this spirit, this spirit of toleration, of 
broad sympathy with all classes, of catholic interest in all tem- 
perament. Well, modern fiction is permeated with it. . of 
the predominant aims of many of our leading writers is te inter- 
pret the life of the common people. For heroes we have a Mr. 
Kips or a Mr. Polly or a Silas Lapham; O. Henry and Miss 
Ferber take a deal more interest in presenting the thoughts, 
feelings, problems and points-of-view of men and women in com- 
mon walks of life than in depicting the experiences of kings and 
queens and literary and intellectual leaders. And the best of our 
writers do this honestly and sincerely, not etherealizing and trans- 
figuring clerks and small tradesmen, not refining them down or 
dressing them up. Perhaps we have gone too far in this direc- 
tion, but sometimes we need to go beyond the golden mean toward 
one extreme that we may be sure we shall not be dragged back 
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beyond it toward the other extreme. In general, this is a healthy, 
attractive spirit, this spirit of democracy, and high school stu- 
dents will find it more characteristic of the best fiction of today 
than of the fiction of a generation or two ago. 

But what is the best modern fiction for use in high schools? 
—for that is the next phase of our study. 

It is immediately evident that much modern fiction worth a 
hasty reading—worth the “once-over,” as our slang phrase has 
it—is not worth dignifying and elevating into material for class 
reading and discussion. Much of this is too light for serious 
consideration. Much of it deals with themes that are too mature 
for young readers, or themes that should not be discussed, even 
with the nicest delicacy, in classes made up of both sexes—though 
much of it may be read with profit by the solitary reader of either 
sex. What, then, is the best modern fiction of high school classes ? 

First, as to content and theme. The tale must be composed of 
those interests in which normal high school children have keen 
interest. It should be—or, rather, should have—a love story, 
fine, wholesome, romantic, idealistic, tainted neither with senti- 
mentality nor cynicism. Children of high school age, with sex 
instincts running wild, should have held up before them ideals 
of love at once strong and pure. It should be an “action” story, 
as distinguished from a thinking and talking story—which is as 
much as to say it should be largely objective rather than sub- 
jective. It should involve contest, danger, mystery; excitement 
should run high, and there must be moments of great emotional 
tension—all of which, of course, must be held in restraint by 
the artist’s sense of balance and proportion. It may be a story 
of war, of business, social or political life, any characteristic 
aspect of modern life. 

The characters should be healthy and healthful people of the 


, athletic rather than the anemic type, inspired with honest, ardent, 


idealistic sentiments and desires—typical people, but raised to a 
level higher than that of ordinary life and placing before youth- 
ful readers desirable and attainable standards of character and 
action. And in both theme and characters the book used by the 
entire class should be composed of as many interests as the cen- 
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tral idea of the story will permit, to the end that it may turn 
at least one attractive facet to each child in the many-minded 


group. 


Modern fiction selected for high school children should be ', 


invigorating in tone and mood and atmosphere. The right kind 
of humor—kindly humor of character and of situation, rather 
than of style—should circulate through the story. The senti- 
ments should be sound, sincere, unstrained. Any ethical or moral 
ideas that may come to light should be a natural outeropping 
of the vein of the story. If the tale is a faithful representation 
of life, it may or may not, even as life, contain philosophy, “in 
soluticn” as it were. The point to insist on is that the book be 
not sordid nor morbid, not too sophisticated and not too “mushy,” 
but whole-souled, genuine and hearty. 

All of which is equivalent to saying that the author must be 


a real person, abundantly equipped with a keen, clear mind, , 


penetration, and knowledge of life, with humor and with a com- 
pelling belief in the essential soundness of human nature and 
the intrinsic beauty and glory of human life. It goes without 
saying that he must be a master-craftsman at the writing busi- 
ness—not a stylist, necessarily, but skillful in expressing his ideas 
clearly, easily, naturally, with both vigor and moderation. But 
first of all, he must be an attractive, strong and many-sided human 
being, not a mere writer-man. 

Generally speaking, the fiction most suitable for high school 
reading should be romantic rather than realistic—or, better still, 
romantic tales set in realistic surroundings and under modern 
conditions. This, it must be confessed, eliminates the writers of 
greatest power among us, Howells, Bennett, Wells, and the rest 
of their goodly company. But that cannot be helped. Young 
people are romantic, and if we are to put before them in their 
fiction that which most completely satisfies them, we must choose 
fiction of the romantic type. “Problem” novels, studies in mar- 
riage and divorce, of religious and ethical questions, and psycho- 
logical dissertations masquerading as fiction, these, however pleas- 
ant and profitable to serious-minded adults, are not for young 
people. 
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But are there good stories of the kind I have here described ? 
Yes, a good many. Few of them, to be sure, fulfill all the con- 
ditions and measure up fully to this high ideal, and many of 
those that do are too light to repay more than one rapid perusal. 
But here are a half-dozen stories which are desirable for class 
reading and which, by virtue of the worth of the story and the 
artistry of the story-teller, will amply justify the time and atten- 
tion given to them in high school classes: Tarkington’s “The 
Gentleman from Indiana,” Ford’s “The Honorable Peter Stir- 
ling,” Davis’s “Soldiers of Fortune,” Merriman’s “With Edged 
Tools,” Harrison’s “Queed,” Churchill’s “The Crisis.” All of 
these approximate the standard we have set up, and any intelligent 
reader of modern fiction could suggest others as sound and attrac- 
tive as these. There is no dearth of material; out of the hun- 
dreds of novels appearing each year at least a few deserve and 
reward the closer and more intensive reading which including 
in a high school course in literature necessitates. 

And finally, as to the method of conducting the work in modern 
fiction. 

Let us, in the first place, have the reading done much more 
rapidly than it is usually done in class study of literature. We 
teachers of literature are all too prone to injure every selection 
we deal with by demanding a sustained and intensive study. We 
puddle, we putter, we dawdle, we loiter, we advance by inches ; 
rarely do we swing along at a good round pace, I imagine our 
students are in the predicament of the little boy who was having 
some difficulty chewing a piece of meat. Asked by his watchful 
mother if he didn’t like it, he answered: “Yes, I like it all right, 
but it lasts too long.” } We spend a month on “As You Like It,” 
when a week would suifice ; we take six weeks for “Ivanhoe,” when 
a fortnight is ample, ¢f indeed not too much. In these cases, of 
course, we can claim that such masterpieces of writing warraut 
close scrutiny, that they have the content and the style to justify 
intensive study. However that may be, of modern fiction let us 
say at once that it is not deserving of much time and labor. It 
is worth reading more carefully than we read the average fiction, 
but it provides after all, just pleasant companions for a few days. 
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‘A modern short story can be disposed of easily at one sitting; 
a modern novel of the kind I have been speaking of can be studied 
fully enough in a week or ten days. ° 

At the beginning the teacher should “lay out” the novel into 
as many sections as there are natural divisions in the book. 
Usually there will be four or five of these, each one containing 
several chapters. The assigning of the lesson should include the 
propounding of important questions to be answered by the stu- 
dents as they read, or after they read, a section; questions bearing 
on the revelation and the development of characters, the elements 
of interest, the progress of the plot, the versimilitude of the story, 
the probable outcome of the action—all those questions which an 
observant reader naturally asks himself as he travels through a, 
book. The pupils should be encouraged to read as swiftly as they 
can to follow well the movement of the narrative—and they should, 
be allowed to read entirely through a story, if they desire to, with- 


out waiting for regular assignments. Group reading is more , 


or less artificial at its best; let us not make it more artificial by 
requiring everyone to move at the same rate of speed. The best 
reader is he who, curled up in an arm-chair, reads on and on,’ 
far into the night, so intent on the story that he is unaware of 
the passage of time. If some members of the class finish the book 
before the others, we can set them at the reading of other books 
by the same author, or of other books of the same sort. The 
surest way to injure a fast horse is to make him travel slowly, 
suiting his pace to that of the other horses in the group. 

~The recitation periods should be taken up with discussion of 
the questions that have been raised and others that may arise 
during the period, with clearing up of any misunderstandings 
that may appear, and with anything else that may contribute to 
the students’ appreciation of the book.Occasionally we may 
have a bit of reading aloud, of the beautiful or humorous or dra- 
matic passages, such passages as an appreciative reader is always 
tempted to read aloud to some one near by. After the story has 
been read through in some such fashion as this, a period or two 
should be devoted to a looking backward over the book, fixing 
general impressions, comparing the book with other books, old and 
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new, learning something—not too much—about the author and 
his other books, their theme and their place in modern fiction— 
in brief, endeavoring to have the children digest and assimilate 
the novel, so that it will become a permanent part of their mental 
frame. It is not desirable at all that the children remember 
the whole story, with every minute detail, but is desirable that 
they reflect upon the book, perceiving the theme and general plan 
of the author and giving the book its just rating. If it seems 
best—as it will occasionally—to base composition work on the 
story, this should spring naturally and, as it were, inevitably 
out of the discussions, and it should be, for the most part, oral, 
not written. 

All class discussions should be informal and easy-going—not 
so much in the manner of the routine schoolroom recitation as 
of natural and conventional chat about the salient features of the 
book. I have always guided my own work by keeping in mind 
the conversations that intelligent readers indulge in when they 
happen to get together after they have all read a certain book 
separately: that offhand exchanging of opinions, comments on the 
book, comparisons of it with other books of the same author, or 
books on a similar theme,\judgments as to whether it is true to 
life, as to which parts are the most enjoyable. I do not mean 
that we can actually discuss novels read by the class in exactly 
this fashion, but we should aim at the same results. 

Along with this work, which is essentially group-work, we 
should encourage much reading of modern fiction not taken up 
by the group as a whole, but done outside by the individual mem- 


- bers of the class and reported on, informally, in class. This kind 


of reading lies outside my present subject; I mention it here only 
to indicate that class reading and individual reading must go 
hand in hand. 

Having read and discussed the book in the manner suggested 
above, we should pass on, content. If the children have received 
a few, strong impressions of life, if their taste in reading has been 
improved and refined ever so slightly, if they have derived keen, 
salutary pleasure from associating with the characters and from 
breathing the bracing atmosphere of the story, the book has had 
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its way with them, has fulfilled its mission, has rendered its 
natural service. For we are not here dealing with the great, 
ocean-deep, mountain-high classics; we are trafficking with more 
or less light, ephemeral reading of our day, worth careful perusal 
but not worth sustained, serious study. 

And nothing that I have said should be construed to mean 
that I am advocating the elimination of the classic fiction, of that 
classic fiction, at least, which belongs to boys and girls of high 
school age: Scott, Cooper, Dumas, Stevenson, Dickens, and the 
rest of the splendid story-tellers of the past. I remember the 
loss that Aladdin suffered when his battered, dingy old lamp— 
but the only lamp that could summon the genie—was exchanged 
for a bright new lamp—which, I presume, gave good light but 
which had no magic power. Fond as I am of modern fiction, I 
catch myself going back again and again to a few old favorites: 
to “Kenilworth,” to “The Cloister and the Hearth,” to “Lorna 
Doone,” to “Henry Esmond,” to “Robinson Crusoe.” I am not 
intimating that we should dispossess the classics from their share 
of our admiration and affection. But the fact that these are 
great does not prove that others may not be good, may not be, in 
their way, and at times, and for certain reasons, better for the 
average high school child. Iam contending merely that we should 
devote a part of our time and attention to the best of the modern 
fiction. Quite aside from the fact that much of it is of a very 
high order, superior, on the whole, to the fiction produced at any 
previous period, and that it is fresh and new and interesting, it 
has certain values, it performs certain services which are unique 
and extremely important. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The demand of the age is for “efficiency”—spelled large. This 
demand has received a tremendous emphasis in the past four years of 
war. It is a demand that especially appeals to Americans. We are 
an energetic people. We admire achievement, an ability to put things 
through, to “carry on” and to “go over the top.” The armies of the 
United States have repeatedly turned the tide of battle at critical 
moments by sheer force of energetic initiative. ‘They have accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible ‘by this mighty will to win, accom- 
panied by suitable action. We like to feel that when we are on the 
right side we can always get what we want. Our history in the service 
justifies this feeling. The recent war has mightily confirmed it. Now, 
then—in this time of peace, when the guns are stilled, when even the 
shouts of victory are subsiding, when the post-bellum period of recon- 
struction is upon us, shall we not turn all our energies, with a de- 
termined will-to-victory, upon the one great, positive, imperative duty 
of devising a means for the adequate payment of our American school 
teachers? The nations of the world are acknowledging that the ideals 
of democracy cannot be realized save through education. The Ameri- 
can citizen would be the last person on earth to dispute this proposi- 
tion. Yet he is thus far willing to pay for the achievment of that 
which he values most of anything in this world, only a sum far less 
than he expects to pay and does pay for such things as heaving coal, 
driving an express wagon, or sweeping and dusting his home and 
cooking his meals. It is time, and long past time, to abolish the under- 
paid teacher from our American schools. And there is but one way to 
do it—namely, to fill his or her place with an adequately paid teacher. 
This is a cause as worthy of our best efforts as was the task of over- 
throwing the outrageous pretensions of the Kaiser or avenging the 
slaughter of the unfortunate passengers of the Lusitania. 

The field secretary of the National Education Association, speaking 
recently at a gathering in Washington, put the matter clearly before 
his hearers, in part as follows: 

“We cannot correct the manifest faults of our public schools unless 
we have better trained and more efficient teachers, and it is evident that 
we cannot keep the best teachers we now have, and provide for the 
demands of the future, unless we establish a higher scale of teachers’ 
salaries throughout the country. The latest reports show that the 
average teacher’s salary in the United States is $543 per year. The 
low salaries paid are driving the efficient teachers out of the profession 
and filling the ranks with the immature and untrained. More than 
100,000 teachers in America are 17, 18 or 19 years of age. In the 
capital city of Illinois the minimum salary paid a teacher, who must 
be a high school graduate, is $500, while the same young lady could 
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obtain $1,200 under the rules of the State Civil Service Commission 
as a stenographer. Is it any wonder that the normal schools are being 
depopulated and that thousands of schools throughout the country 
were not able to open this fall for want of teachers? In the county 
seat of one of the prominent counties of Illinois the mine superintend- 
ent, a young man about 25 years of age without any education, draws 
$1,800 per year, while the principal of the high school in that city, 
who is a college graduate of more than fifteen years’ succ essful 
teaching experience, is paid less than $1,000 a year.” 

Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York in his recent inaugural ad- 
dress said: “The youth, the future citizen of the State, is a God-given 
resource which should be conserved with all of our energy. The fun- 
damental law itself places the duty on the Legislature to provide for 
the maintenance and support of a system of free common schools. 
The most vital force in the schoolroom is the teacher. The highest 
standard of qualifications consistent with prevailing economic and 
financial conditions should be insisted upon. The efficiency of the 
school cannot rise above the standard of qualifications set for the 
teaching service. ‘To bring this about the teachers should be ade- 
quately paid and fairly pensioned. I strongly recommend that what- 
ever curtailment may be necessary elsewhere, full and adequate pro- 
vision be made for the education and training of our children.” 

The Allied Associations of Public School Teachers of Baltimore, 
Md., include as planks in their platform the following: For the teacher : 
—Adequate Equipment. Freedom from Overload. Recognition of 
Special Training. Equal Pay for Equal Work. An Adequate Salary. A 
Living Consonant with the Dignity of the Profession. Freedom from 
the Necessity of Outside Employment. Opportunity for Growth and 
Development. Opportunity to Share in the Support of Civie and 
Charitable Movements. Reasonable Recreation. The Accumulation 
of an Old-Age or Disability Reserve. A System that Will Give the 
Most Effective Development to the Next Generation. A System that 
Will Draw the Most Desirable Recruits to the Teaching Profession. 

On every hand we hear this same story. There is no advocate on the 
other side. The testimony is all one way. Yet salaries remain 
absurdly inadequate. In a table that is before us, giving maximum 
and minimum wages of teachers of various grades in several hundred 
cities in the United States, we note a number of cases where heads of 
departments are receiving less than $500 a year. A maximum of $800 
is not uncommon in many of the States where the schools are generally 
supposed to be most fully developed. When we take into considera- 
tion the time and cost of preparation, the prevailing prices paid for 
other forms of labor, and the high cost of living, is it any wonder that 
our brightest and best qualified young men and women are turning 
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away from teaching as a calling and seeking positions where they 
can expect at least a fair return for their talents and labors? This 
problem must be solved and it must be solved by the people, at once, 
and at the voting booth. It should be made a supreme issue in the 
caucus and decided at the polls. It is a question that lies at the very 
root of good government. Its solution is a matter of fundamental 
consequence to those who shall be sponsers for the democracy of this 
new day. It is the way and the only way to make the world both 
democratic and safe. 


There is danger in monotony. It dwarfs the powers and dulls the 
edge of the mind. It narrows the vision and breeds discontent. It 
reduces efficiency and leads in the direction of failure. It must be 
guarded against, warded off, or cured if the malady has already taken 
hold of us. The teacher is exposed to the disease of monotonitis. The 
teacher’s calling leads to sedentary habits. ‘There is more or less 
fixity of routine. At first there is the novelty and variety that always 
belongs to a new environment and new duties. In a little while the 
new wears off and the round of duties, their pleasures and their diffi- 
culties, duplicate and triplicate and repeat themselves until it seems 
as though there was nothing new under the sun. When this monotony 
begins to be felt it is a warning that something should be done to 
counteract it. A number of things can be done other than the common 
cure of throwing away one’s “job” and getting another post, or an 
entirely different kind of work. One of the best antidotes is a course 
of study or reading on some worth-while subject other than that which 
we are teaching. We should have some definite aim in this outside 
course of study. We should plan to make ourselves thorough masters 
in it so that we can fraternize with professionals in that line of study 
and understand them and contribute to the advancement of knowledge 
in that field. It is surprising what a relief such 4 course of study will 
bring to the mind of one who is working hard along other lines. The 
change of thought brings relaxation of the muscles of the brain, so to 
speak, with which we are ordinarily working; and at the same time it 
keeps us mentally alive and in good condition. We believe that the 
way to keep young and physically healthy is to keep our brain active 
and up to the mark of real efficiency. Another way to break the 
monotony and get away from dull routine—and it is the more 
common—in fact, the almost universal way—is to seek diversion 
through amusement of some sort. Perhaps it will be music, the 
theatre, golfing, games of one kind or another, dancing or other 
purely social functions. These are useful if intelligently indulged 
in, with care and moderation. The danger is that they will lead to ex- 
cesses that will weary the body without refreshing the mind. The ques- 
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tion of an antidote for the evils of monotony is one which should be 
carefully considered by every teacher. It is largely a personal ques- 
tion that must be answered to suit the temperament of the individual. 
But we should be honest in dealing with it. Possibly our tempera- 
mental tendencies will influence us to seek relief in the wrong way. 
A true and wise friend might guide us better than our own judg- 
ment. At any rate if you are tired of your work, if your reaction to 
your daily task makes you weary, nervous, dissatisfied with yourself 
and—yes, cross to your pupils, something is wrong and in justice to 
yourself and everybody else it will be wise to investigate. Monotonitis 
is often fatal, in teachers. 


One of the most important elements of success in life, for an in- 
dividual, or in the case of a business enterprise, is the maintenance of 
a proper balance between receipts and expenditures of money. The 
“budget” is the modern term to describe the schedule or plan which 
is made beforehand to guide the effort to maintain this balance. 
Budgets concern schools as well as individuals and businesses. Every 
town or city school system should be conducted on the budget system. 
Probably the most valuable study of school budgets has been made 
by Dr. George D. Strayer, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
In his summary, “City School Expenditures in fifty-seven cities,” it 
is shown that the cost of teaching and supervision runs from 70 per 
cent to 75 per cent of the total amount expended ; textbooks and sup- 
plies from 4 per cent to 6 per cent; repairs from 3 per cent to 5 per 
cent; and fuel from 5 per cent to 7 per cent. How does your school 
budget compare with this, Mr. Superintendent? We have a report, in 
one of our exchanges, of such a comparison in the city of Denver 
which must have been quite satisfactory to Denver officials and tax- 
payers. It was as follows: 

Denver Denver 
Budget Budget 


Strayer 1918 1919 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 


Teaching and Supervision .............. 70-75 68 74.7 
Dees. OG OS n0n6kin.ncnky oneenvnde 4-6 3.5 3.22 
ME © 0 9 64.060'N494 0006000 0000400049 5a 3-5 3.8 2.54 
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Book Reviews 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS ENGLISH. By Oscar Charles Gallagher, 
A. M., headmaster West Roxbury High School, and Leonard Bowdoin 
Moulton, A. B., Department of English, High School of Commerce, 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin Company. Price 92 cents. 

This compact yet comprehensive book, by two successful teachers, 
has behind it not only first class scholarship but also wide experience in 
the classroom with city pupils, most of whom were looking forward to 
speedy entrance into business life. The volume is pervaded with an at- 
mosphere of business. Principles are presented in a clear, brief, direct 
and businesslike manner. Part I. defines and classifies business Eng- 
lish. Part II. deals with the business of the school; the school is shown 
to offer many opportunities to apply the principles underlying the use of 
English in ordinary business. Part III. gives grammatical principles and 
sentence structure. Part IV. admirably covers the subject of English in 
its actual use as a medium between the seller and the buyer. For school 
use or for self-education we heartily commend this as one of the three or 
four really good and adequate books on this subject. 


SPANISH TAUGHT IN SPANISH. By C. F. McHale. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. Price $1.00. 

In the new world relations of the United States there is a new 
demand for the teaching of modern languages in the school. No lan- 
guage is more likely to be practically useful than Spanish. The busi- 
ness men of our country are already calling loudly for clerks, commercial 
agents, superintendeuts of industries, etc., who have a knowledge of 
Spanish. it is the business of the schools to make possible a supply for 
this demand. The author of this volume is a graduate of the Insti- 
tute of Pedagogy of Chile and Spanish instructor at the National City 
Bank in New York. He has prepared this book to put within reach of 
students a means whereby in a short time, they may construct a founda- 
tion for successful self-advancement in learning the language and quali- 
fying themselves for practical business with those who use it. Details 
of pronunciation and construction are carefully wrought out. The lessons 
are properly graded. Everything is clear and practical. The make-up 
of the volume is attractive. Its impression upon the reader is alluring, 
not forbidding, which is more than can be said of some foreign lan- 
guage textbooks. 


DEMOCRACY AND WORLD RELATIONS. By Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, Chancellor of Leland Stanford Junior University. Cloth. Quarto, 
vii and 158 pages. Price $1.20. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 
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Every fair minded critic of Dr. Jordan (and he has not a few critics, 
fair minded or otherwise) should read and ponder the earnest and con- 
vincing chapters of this book. They give a careful exposition of the 
methods and aims of democracy and its relations to national, inter- 
national and colonial diplomacy and administration. He brings out in 
forcible contrast the opposite doctrine and practice of autocracy, espe- 
cially as illustrated in Germany. In his final chapters there is a clear 
statement of the meaning of the League of Nations. Its success is 
shown to depend upon democratic initiative and the spread of a spirit of 
good will and conciliation. ¥..Es. P, 


BILLY, THE BOY NATURALIST. By William Alphonso Murrill, 
A. M., Ph. D. Illustrated. W. A. Murrill, Bronxwood Park, New York 
City. Price $1.50, 

We have in this volume the record of the boyhood experiences of a 
live boy as recalled in later life by a retentive memory. Each incident, 
as it occurred and produced its lasting effects in the development of a 
normal and therefore impressional boy, is vividly presented. Any average 
boy will find many of his own experiences recounted and interpreted in 
this charming little volume. It would make an admirable supplementary 
reader for school use. 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY. By Lyman P. Powell and Gertrude 
W. Powell. Rand McNally & Company. 

An excellent patriotic reading book for school use. Saturated with the 
American spirit of democracy. Contains many full page portraits of 
celebrities such as President Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, A. 
J. Balfour, Albert Shaw, ete. There are selections of various kinds, in 
prose and verse, all teaching the lessons of patriotism. 


MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. A Text-Book for Secondary 
Schools. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. The Macmillan Company. Price 
$1.80. 


A textbook of 710 pages is something of a proposition; first for the 
author, then for the publishers and finally for the student. However, in 
the present instance the subject warrants a full treatment; for at no 
previous time, as the author points out in the preface, has European 
thought, theory and practice been of so much importance to us and all 
the world as at the present. This volume puts stress on great move- 
ments. Social and economic changes are fully treated. The material is 
so handled as to aid in the modern movement to socialize history teach- 
ing in the high school. The volume is very fully illustrated and the price 
is remarkably low for the size and quality of the material and make-up. 
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HOW TO SPEAK. By Edwin Gordon Lawrence. A: C. McClurg & Co. 
Price $1.00 net. 

HOW TO READ POETRY. By Ethel M. Colson. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Very practical handy volumes which will enrich the mind and aid in 
producing a real culture, as well as greatly increasing the effectiveness of 
one’s intercourse with his fellow. men in business and social life. These 
volumes are excellent for individual use and they might well be adopted 
for short courses in the upper grammar grades or in the Junior High 
School. 


METHODS AND STANDARDS FOR LOCAL SCHOOL SURVEYS. By 
Don C. Bliss, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J., with an Intro- 
duction by George Drayton Strayer. D. C. Heath & Co. 

The value, indeed the necessity, of school surveys is a modern dis- 
covery. Many cities and towns are more or less aware of the fact but 
do not know just what to do about it, how to go to work to secure @ 
proper survey, what to expect from it, how much it will cost, how it will 
affect questions of administration, status of teaching force, interests of 
the public, etc. This compact and comprehensive little volume will au- 
thoritatively answer all these and many other questions. The Survey 
has come to stay. It is logical. It is businesslike. Efficiency welcomes 
it. Only inefficiency dreads it. All persons who are directly connected 
with the administration of school affairs should own and read this 
volume. It should be studied in all normal schools and colleges of 
education. P,P. 


EDUCATING BY STORY-TELLING. Showing the Value of Story- 
Telling as an Educational Tool for the Use of all workers with children. 
By Katherine Dunlap Cather, University of California. The second 
volume in the Play School Series, edited by Clark W. Hetherington, 
director of Physical Education, State Department of Public Instruction, 
California. Cloth. xx and 396 pages. Price $1.60. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. : 

With “Educating by Story-Telling” at hand the average person is well 
equipped for story-telling in the family, the schoolroom, the settlement 
club, or elsewhere. Experienced story-tellers will discover in it many 
ideas that are new and interesting, and the inexperienced will find help 
and encouragement. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. Vol. X., 1918-1919. Edited by Albert 
Nelson Marquis, Chicago. A. N. Marquis & Company. Price $6.00 

This useful publication was founded in 1899 and is published bien- 
nially. It grows steadily more plethoric, and doubtless the late war 
has done much to increase this tendency to obesity. This tenth edition 
contains 3,296 pages and 22,968 biographical notices, 3,191 of them having 
never appeared in any previous edition. The book is decidedly more than 
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a mirror for those fortunates who appear in it to gaze upon and see 
how their personality looks when reflected. Upon this book many inter- 
esting conclusions have been founded. It is as good as anything that 
exists, by which to measure, for instance, the comparative achievements 
of college-educated and non-college-educated men. It is also a handy 
reference book in which to look up almost any fairly efficient, live Amer- 
ican whose name you read in some editorial or news item, and with 
whom you are not on a speaking basis. Strange as it may seem, there 
are a lot of Smiths and Joneses, which discounts the implication in the 
famous saying, “What’s in a name?” You may find many German names, 
and many French, and some Dutch, and many Irish. It is as cosmopoli- 
tan as the land which it represents. Get a copy and cultivate the habit. 
No subject is better worth studying than anthropology. ws. Be Be 


EVERYDAY EFFICIENCY. A Practical Guide to Perfect Living. By 
Forbes Lindsay. T. Y. Crowell Company. Price $1.25. 

This is a very practical and easily understood manual or guide for 
those who would make their lives more effective, no matter what their 
employment or station in life may be. There are some suggestions for a 
rational personal hygiene, diet, exercise and rest, for the physical life; 
and for the acquisition of cheerfulness, purpose and poise, will-power, 
courage and general efficiency for the mind and soul. No one could fail 
to get something worth while from the thoughtful perusal of these 


chapters and an effort to apply the author’s suggestions in everyday 
life. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE REPUBLIC. By James Albert Woodburn 
and Thomas Francis Moran. Longmans, Green & Co. Price $1.50. 


An excellent textbook in government, suitable for classes in 
secondary schools. It is carefully correlated with history and intended 
to follow or accompany a high school course in American history. It 
furnishes very full and accurate information, such as every pupil in com- 
munity civics stands in need to know, about the larger interests and re- 
sponsibilities of his citizenship in the country as a whole. For class use 
or for reference this well written, well printed and fully illustrated 
volume will easily justify its authors’, and its publisher’s claims. 


THE STATE, ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL 
POLITICS. By Woodrow Wilson. D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is a special edition revised to December, 1918, by Edward Elliott, 
Ph. D., Professor of international law and politics in the University of 
California. It has been prepared for the special use of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps. New chapters have been added on several of the 
smaller nations that have become prominent in the World War. The 
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chapters on Greece, Rome, Norway and Sweden have been omitted. 
Subjects such as the origin, native functions and objects of government 
have been added. They are believed to be in accord with the 
present-day view of the modern theory and views of President 
Wilson. The volume gives a sane and comprehensive view of the prac- 
tice of government among the leading nations of the present day. 


ENGLISH FOR COMING AMERICANS. By Peter Roberts, Ph. D. 
Association Press, New York. 


This little book is the outgrowth of experience in applying the 
method of oral instruction as the first step in teaching a language to 
aliens. The foreigner is taught to think in English. He learns English 
as he learned his mother tongue. The student begins to talk with the 
first lesson and keeps at it as he goes along. A book with a mission to 
the multitudes who have come, are coming and will come to our hospit- 
able shores. 


THE TEACHER, THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. By Inez N. 
McFez. The American Book Company. 

There is a wealth of suggestion in this book, for teachers and school 
authorities, for parents and for the pupils themselves. The supreme 
object of the author is to bring the school life more fully into harmony 
with the child’s developing nature and abilities. School life is to be 
made interesting to the pupil so that he will hate to miss a single session 
or an hour of a session. How to teach various branches so as to make 
them interesting; school government; school punishments; the school as 
@ community creator; duties of parents and teachers; the rewards of 
the successful teacher, are some of the chapter headings. We wish every 
teacher and parent could own and read this volume. w. eB, 


THE DRAMATIZATION OF BIBLE STORIES. By Elizabeth Erwin 
Miller. University of Chicago Press. Price $1.00. 


This book will appeal to those who are promoting modern principles 
and methods of religious education. The use of the dramatic instinct in 
the schools is steadily increasing. Surely there are no world dramas 
of greater interest and value than those to be found in the Bible. In 
this volume the stories of Pharaoh’s Court, David and Goliath, Queen 
Esther, the Good Samaritan, etc., are pleasingly presented, with oppor- 
tunity for the children to take the different characters and act out the 
stories. The book is fully illustrated and the illustrations will furnish 
suggestions for costuming. We think this little volume is a step in the 
right direction, and that it will awaken interest and find an excellent 
market. 





